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A Day with Praitie Chicken in Canada 
(Photo by W. R. Gilbert) 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


~ Sportsmen's Show 


—-AND-— 


Outdoor Trap Shooting Tournament 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 


Forest and Stream 


AT THE 


New Grand Central Palace, New York City 


March 5th to 4th, 1914 


This Show will be held in conjunction with 





THE THIRD ANNUAL 


Travel, Vacation and Sportsmen’s Exhibition 


Organized and directed by 


The International Exposition Company of New York 





Transportation Lines, Chambers of Commerce, Hotel Associations, Resorts, 
[nformation Bureaus and Sportsmen’s Organizations, Manufacturers and 
Dealers have united in a co-operative effort to make this the greatest Sports- 
men’s and Travel show ever held in New York City. 


For detailed information, address 
W. J. GALLAGHER, Manager Sportsmen’s Show 


New Grand Central Palace New York City 


THE NARRATIVE OF A SPORTSMAN 


INTER-OCEAN HUNTING TALES 


EDGAR, F. RANDOLPH 


A series of hunting reminiscences of rare charm for the sportsman and for the wider circle which delight in true 
tales of outdoor life. With none of the high coloring and exaggeration which give a false note to so many hunting 
stories, Mr. Randolph's book is never lacking in interest. 

He covers the field of sport with the rifle, east and west, drawing a vivid word picture of life in the open, subordin- 
ating his own exploits to the main incidents of outdoor experience, giving much valuable information on camp life, 
hunting and habits of wild game, and continually delighting the reader with the freshness of his vi2wpoint. 

This book will strike a sympathetic chord in the memory of every blg-zgame hunter of experience, and will prove 
of real value to the novice who is planning an excursion into the wild. 


Cloth, 170 pages. Richly illustrated. Postpaid, $1.00. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY. 22 Thames Street, NEW YORK 
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GAME BIRDS 


Hur garian Partridges, Quail, Ring-neck, Pheasants, Wild 
Turkey, Capercailzie, Black Game, Wild Ducks, Decoys, 
Beautiful Swans, Fancy Pheasants, Peafowl, Cranes, 
Storks, Ornamental Ducks and Geese. 


“ EVERYTHING IN THE BIRD LINE 
FROM A CANARY TO AN OSTRICH,” 


Iem the oldest established and largest exclusive dealer 
in land and water birds in America, and have on hand 


the most extensive stock in the United States. 
G. D. TILLEY, Naturalist 
Box “ F” DARIEN, CONN. 


RAINBOW TROUT 


are well adapted to Eastern waters. Try stocking with 
some of the nice yearlings or fry f'om our hatchery, and 
you will be pleased with the 1 esults, 


PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT COMPANY 
Colburn C. Wood, Supt., Plymouth, Mass. 


Small-Mouth Black Bass 


We have the only establishment dealing in young small- 
mouth black bass commercially in the United States. 
Vigorous young bass in various sizes, ranging from ad- 
vanced fry to 3 and 4 inch fingerlings for stocking pur- 
poses. 


Waramaug Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. 
Correspondence invited. Send for Circulars. Address 


HENRY W. BEAMAN’  .-_ New Preston, Conn. 


of all ages for stocking brooks 
Brook Trout and ios. Brook trout eggs 
in any quantity. Warranted delivered anywhere in fine 
condition. Correspondence solicited. 
THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO. 


Plymouth, Mass. 


FOR SALE.—Brook trout, fry, fingerlings and yearlings, 
eyed eggs in season. Hotel trade a specialty. Address 
. F. HOXIE, R. F. D., Plymouth, Mass. 


LIVE WILD RABBITS (Cottontails) 


Please book orders quickly 
E. B. WOODWARD, 302 Greenwich St. NEW YORK 


cents, Large stock prehistoric and modern 
Indian relics, old guns and pistols, Alaska 
curios, minerals, fossils, etc. ddress N. E. 


g Curios, Den curios for sale. Illustrated list, 5 
CARTER, Elkhorn, Wis. 





FOR SALE. 


All available shooting points on one of the best goose and 
duck ponds in Eastern Mass. One hour from Boston by rail 
or auto. A splendid chance for a small club. 

Reply Box “B,” F.&S8. 


FROGS. —Investigate Bullfrog culture. Easy, tremen- 
dously profitable, and thething not overdone. Our book 
explains all. No failures here. AQUAFROGLIFE, 


Seymour, Conn. 





SAVE YOUR TROPHIES 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue 


“Heads and Horns” 


It gives directions for preparing and preserving Skins, 
Antlers, ete. Also prices for Heads and Rugs, Birds and 
Fish and ajl kinds of work in Taxidermy. 


Ward’s Natural Science Establishment 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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$1252 


«FORA. 


$25: 


Hard Wood 





Mission Finish 


Gun Cabinet 


Height, 70 inches. Depth, 12 inches. 
Width, 28 inches. 
If interested, write for our special Gun Cabinet 
Ca:alog. 


Send us your address for our 
illustrated Gun Catalog. 


THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY 


523 BROADWAY - + + NEW YORK 





Cottontail Sport 

By C. A. BRYAN 
NE of the distinguished writers in Forest 
O and Stream,I1 think it was Sandy Griswold, 
said there was no sport in the cottontail. 
Far be it from me to set myself against au- 
thority, but it maybe that the writer who thus 
libelled the brown coated, white tailed, long eared 


denizen of the woods and fields, has not been 
properly educated in cottontail sport. 


I agree that there is not an element even, of 
sport in thrusting a ferret into a hole that con- 
tains a rabbit, and holding a sack over the en- 
trance of the burrow, catching the frightened 
animal as it plunges desperately out to escape the 
sinuous beady eyed terror; nor is there much sat- 
isfaction in kicking a cottontail out of his “seat” 
in the long grass of the open field, and bowling 
him over at short range with a charge of shot 
that leaves the quarry a mangled, and often min- 
gled mass of meat and fur. 


There is, however, much sport to be had 
from bunny if he is pursued in a sportsmanlike 
manner. One of the essentials is a beagle or rab- 
bit hound, that will follow a cottontail through 
the devious ways of his flight, and give such 
musical accompaniment to the task as would 
charm Diana into forsaking and forgetting even 
the suffragette movement, and induce her to cease 
the pursuit of British statesmen, and turn to a 
cottontail chase as relief from the sport militant, 
with its accompaniment of Holloway jail, hunger 
strikes and forced feeding. 


A light snow fell one night last week, not 
enough to make a tracking snow, but its melting 
promised moisture to permit the scent to lay well, 
and enable a dog to follow a track even on the 
leaves, where the scent of a rabbit is about as 
elusive as a cottontail could wish, and in conse- 
quence of a combination of weather, desire to be 
out of doors, and a new Stevens twenty-gauge re- 
peater, the writer was early at the telephone in 
an endeavor to induce George Smith to join in 
a rabbit hunt. Now George is a boy of about 
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seventy-five, and the possessor of as fine a rabbit 
hound as ever gave a cottontail desire to put 
space between itself and a voice that continually 
reminded Bre’r Rabbit to make tracks fast and 
far between, and the result of my endeavor was 
a day of sport, in company with Mr. Smith, and 
Sing, the dog, that may interest even the skeptic 
who says there is no sport in the cottontail. 


Our destination was the timber along Lizard 
creek, about six miles from town, and we were 
soon on the road where we found progress slow 
on account of the mud, but in due time arrived 
at the bridge where we unhitched and blanketed 
the horse, assembled the guns, and took a drink 
from George’s bottle, a Thermos of hot coffee, 
and the battle was on. Sing had been nosing 
around in a small piece of corn by the roadside, 
and as we crossed the road and entered the corn 
she gave voice to her opinion that a cottontail 
had been browsing around in the corn stalks dur- 
ing the small hours of the night. It was pleasure 
in itself to see the hound puzzle out the cold 
scent, and follow the devious windings that a 
rabbit makes, when he has all the time there is in 
which to do nothing, and to see her pick up the 
scent and work out the trail, left the opinion in 
my mind that man is not the only animal en- 
dowed with gifts. 


Finally after much winding, the trail led to- 
ward the road, and we concluded that the rabbit 
had crossed and gone into the brush, but as the 
dog worked toward the fence there was a flash 
of brown from behind a corn hill just in front of 
Sing’s nose, a mighty jump by the dog and the 
first rabbit of the day was snapped up before he 
got started. Old Sing came up to me with the 
rabbit in her mouth, and said as plain as dog talk 
can make it, “here’s your rabbit} they are not so 
much.” 


We then crossed the bridge, entered the tim- 
ber, and were scarcely in the woods when another 
rabbit led the way into a dense patch of willows 
and weeds. Now and then we caught sight of the 
rabbit, but only for an instant and not long 
enough for a shot. The dog was a short distance 
away, and coming toward me, when from the 
weeds in my rear a cottontail shot out at top 
speed toward the road. I caught sight of it for 
an instant and risked a snap shot; a white tail 
showed for an instant in the air, and on reach- 
ing the spot a bunch of fur showed that some- 
thing had happened, but there was no rabbit. 
Sing came along on the trail, but when I tried to 
persuade her to help me find the game, went se- 
renely on following the trail of her rabbit, which 
led out across the road and convinced me that 
the one I shot at was not the rabbit the dog was 
following, and going a short distance I came 
upon the cripple and put him out of misery. 


We secured two more in the willow patch, 
but the cover was too dense to afford much sport, 
so we went to the buggy, ate lunch and struck 
into the open timber. 


Long before we reached the top of the hill 
Sing was busy with another rabbit, which ran in 
wide circles, keeping far ahead of the dog, and 
leading her a chase worth witnessing; but the 
hound had seen just such cottontails before, and 
long jumps and swift footing availed nothing. 
Sing stuck to the track and eventually the fast 
goer ran up against the twenty gauge and col- 
lapsed. 

Then we had the run of the day. A rabbit 
was started in the woods, took out across a pas- 
ture and entered a patch of dense weeds and 
grass, where it ran in short circles and kept the 
dog busy. Finally it ran out of the weeds, 
through the wood lot again and crossing the pas- 
ture the second time entered the weed patch. Old 


(Continued on page 676.) 








FERGUSON’S 


Patent Reflecting Lamps 


THOMAS J. CONROY, Agent 


28 John Street 


Cor. Nassau St. 


New York 


With Silver Plated 
Locomotive Reflectors 
and Adjustable attach- 
ments, 


UNIVERSAL LAMP 


For Sportsmen's use. Combines Head | 
Jack (Front and Top), Boat Jack, Fishing, © 
Camp, Belt and Dash Lamp, Hand Lan- 
tern, ete. 


EXCELSIOR{LAMP 


For Night Driving, Hunting, Fishing, ete, 
Is adjustable to any kind of dash or vehi- 
cle. Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue 
and address all orders Lamp Department. 
















THE 


“Angler’s News” 
WISHES YOU TIGHT LINES! 


Is Certain to Interest You. 
ARTICLES — NEWS — ILLUSTRATIONS 


Concerning Sport in 
RIVER, LAKE AND SEA 


Published weekly. Post free 6/6 one year; 
3/3 half year. 


A. R. MATTHEWS, 15 Gough Sq., London, E. C 


Never Sick! Readers of the 


Health Culture Magazine 


Teaching the art of building and pre- 
serving health without the use of drugs. 
Edited by Elmer Lee, M.D., one of the 
brightestand mostadvanced writerson 
the Art of Living, whose teachings 
on the causes of diseases and 
drugless methods of treatment 
are attracting wide-spread attention. 
The Rel»tion to Health of Food, 
Air, Exercise, etc., is considered. 
Its aim is io make its readers better 
Physically, Mentally and Morally, to 
save the lives of children, adding to the 
length of life add the cure of disease b 
the use of drugiess methods. Opposed 
to the use of drugs, vaccination and serums, and 
needless surgical operations. There is no other just 
like it. $1.00 a year; 15c. a number; 6 months 
“On Trial” only 25c. Money back if desired. 

The Health Culture Co , 1133R Broadway, New York 





J. HANNOFSHY 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 


ee 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds,animals and 
manufacturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices. All 
kinds of heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists. 
369 Canal Street, New York. 


Please mention “ Forest and Stream.” 
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WHAT could be a more SENSIBLE 


HOLIDAY GIFT 


For an ANGLER 


than something to serve him in his hobby ? 
Rods, Reels, Lines, etc., at prices to fit all 
pocket books. 

FISHING TACKLE EXCLUSIVELY. 


Our expert advice and opinion is yours free 
of charge, if you desire it. 


WILLIAM MILLS & SON 


21 Park Place - - - + NEW YORK CITY 


sia free upon request. 
TRADE MARK, 


DIXON'S GRAPHITE 


A Lubricant and Rust peeve 
For Rod and Gun. Write for a 
Sample and Booklet No. P52. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 


CHAS. D. BARNEY & CO. 
Bankers and Brokers 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 
STOCK EXCHANGES 


122 So. Fourth St., Philadelphia 25 Broad St., New York 


ARTHUR BINNEY 


(Formerly STEWART & BINNEY) 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 


MASON BLDG., KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Cable Address: ‘‘ Designer,’’ Boston 


HAIG & HAIG 


GET THE BEST 


CHOCOLAT and 
COCOA 


28 
John Street 
New York 


REPAIRING FACTORY 
RODS MADE TO ORDER NEWARK,N,J. 


THOS. J. CONROY 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


FINE FISHING TACKLE and SPORTING GOODS 


TARPON, TUNA and ALL SOUTHERN TACKLE 


“w-M: ‘NICHOLS: 


Qetioted lager Wand Dade [ish 
Fi eee Tackle ——— Eencrigtion 


and Reteul 


Jersey City, N. J. 


TELEPHONE 
CORTLANDT 4256 


173 Greenwich Street 


(Continued from page 675.) 

Sing was not to be balked by these tactics, and 
made life miserable for that particular cottontail 
until he left the weeds and started across the pas- 
ture at his best speed. George was on guard in 
the pasture, and took a long shot, but the rabbit 
never paused and flew like a streak for the brush 
and passed out of sight over the hill. Sing came 
along on the trail and when she reached the edge 
of the brush stopped and came back to us. We 
went to where the hound stopped and found the 
rabbit stone dead, a shot having passed through 
its body. 

We quit in the middle of the afternoon, with 
ten rabbits. Hitched up the horse, finished the 
lunch and the coffee, and started for home. The 
weather was mild, the road had dried and we 
jogged comfortably on our way. The tired dog 
curled up on the robe at our feet, there was con- 
tent in our souls over a good day, and we were 
at peace with the world. 





Minnesota Notes. 


(From our Field Correspondent.) 

Granp Rapips, Minn.—One of the largest 
fish ever taken from Itasca county waters was 
captured last night at Pokegama lake by Louis 
Quale and J. O. Johnson. It was a muscallonge 
and weighed seventy-one pounds. The big fellow 
had become entangled in a net for whitefish set 
out by the fishermen and put up a stubborn fight. 
Specimens of this specie$ of fish weighing thirty- 
five pounds are not unusual, but this is the larg- 
est of which any report can be found. 


FOR 
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or CAMP 
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Winter Sleepers. 
BY W. R. GILBERT. 


EverYoNE knows that great changes are 
wrought in bird life by the advent of winter. 
But the birds are not the only creatures which 
are thus affected, for bats, reptiles, fishes and 
a host of more lowly types are profoundly in- 
fluenced thereby. They, however, behave in a 
totally different manner by way of response to 
the stimulus of cold. For, as everybody knows, 
they fall into a deep sleep, or “hibernate.” It 
is generally supposed that this is a device 
adopted only by creatures which cannot migrate, 
though our forebears believed that the birds were 
no exception to this rule, and many circum- 
stantial accounts of swallows dredged up whole- 
sale from the bottom of ponds in midwinter are 
to be met with in the older works on natural 
history, all of which, of course, are vouched for 
by eye witnesses. Now that we know that such 
records have no foundation in fact, we are apt 
to express something akin to amazement that 
anyone should ever have believed such tales. 

But really this is a little unreasonable. There 
is no a priori reason why birds should not hiber- 
nate, as indeed is shown by the fact that bats 
and bears, dormice and squirrels, to mention only 
a few of many instances, habitually hibernate; 
and these, it must be remembered, belong to a 
higher order of creation than the birds. It is 
generally argued that the birds migrate because 
they can escape the rigors of winter best by 
migration, whereas squirrels and dormice are 
prisoners within these realms. But this cannot 
be the sole reason, for the bats could as easily 
migrate as the birds, yet the fact remains that 
they do not. Instead, they pass into a state of 
coma which can be prolonged for an almost in- 
definite period by keeping the sleeper in, say, an 
icehouse. Why do they not also seek the con- 
genial warmth of Africa, and return with the 
spring? 

In some animals, such as the dormouse and 
the tortoise, this winter sleep is profound, and 
entails a prolonged fast of several months. In 
other cases, as with bats and squirrels, a rise 
in temperature, or even the stimulus of hunger, 
will awaken them into a temporary activity. The 
dormouse is a veritable Rip Van Winkle among 
the winter sleepers, and in consequence the 
pulses of life beat very, very slowly, and the 
temperature of the body falls to a very little 
above that of the surrounding air. So deep is 
the lethargy thus induced that if the poor little 
creature be suddenly awakened, as by being 
placed near a fire, death is the result within a 
few minutes, the sudden stimulation of the heart 
being fatal. The flickering lamp of life is kept 
alight in such cases by reserves of food taken 
in during the autumn plenty, when the body ac- 
cumulates an enormous store of fat, which is 
slowly absorbed during the fast. 

Frogs and toads are even deeper sleepers, 
approaching more nearly to death without dying 
than any other creatures save certain fishes. For 
in them even the heart stops beating, and breath- 
ing of course in the ordinary way is impossible. 
But the oxygenation of the blood, which is after 
all breathing, is carried on through the skin 
which, being excessively thin, allows the blood 
to come near enough to the surface to obtain 

(Continued on page 701.) 
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My First Shooting Expedition 


By E. T. MARTIN 


ERE you are asked to listen while an I:irds. Too cold for fishing. Believe I’d rather “only you've done pretty well in school lately,” 
stay in the city and see the sights.” and I thought perhaps I’d let you take my 
“As you please,” the old gentleman replied, gun and try some shooting.” 


old man tells the happenings of over 
half a century ago. 

What a ways back to wander ! What a 
twisting, turning road to follow! Now 
through dark swamps of sickness and trouble, 
then bursting into burning sunlight of pros- 
perity, dazzling in its brightness. Again, 
through the black clouds of war with crash of 
cannon, rattle of musketry and shouts of con- 
flict, back, back, until memory almost loses 
its grasp, and things that happened are but a 
blurred remembrance. 

In an old faded photograph there is always 
one dine, one spot, which retains its clearness 
when all else has become dim or entirely 
disappeared. 

So in a picture of the writer’s early life, time 
has left much a blank; a few shapeless blotches 
mark more of the film, but one of the spots 
showing clear and distinct, is his first shoot- 
ing expedition ’way back in the Christmas 
season of i858. 

It was Christmas time. School had closed 
for the holiday week. School! In a city of 
14,000 inhabitants. Wilmington, North Caro- 
lina. There were but two schools, small, pri- 
vate affairs, one in each end of the town, 
where for about $50 a term the sons and 
daughters of those who had the price were 
taught anything from primer and first reader 
up to geometry and the classics. 

The rule of practice in these schools, at 
least as far as the male students were con- 
cerned, was: 


A dose of strap oil, given in time, 
Is worth a whole lot and surely’ll save nine. 


How conscientious those worthy pedagogues 
were! How impartially they distributed favors 
daily, slighting none, sparing none; but this is 
digressing. 

The writer had done fairly well in his 
studies, and when the holidays came, his good 
old grandfather one morning asked, “Would 
you like to spend a few days visiting Colonel 
Howard at his rice plantation in Brunswick 
county?” 

“Dunno,” was the answer he eceived. 
“Nothing going on there. Too late for rice OPEN SEASON IN ALL STATES, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER TWENTY-SEVENTH 
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That! For a long time it had been my 
ambition just to touch that gun as it hung 
over the dining room fireplace, to hold it in 
my hands just once; and what romance a boy’s 
mind wove around that old flintlock. After read- 
in Mayne Reid’s “Rifle Rangers,’ it was 
guerillas by the score the gun had potted; 
then, when he told about the “Boy Hunters,” 
it changed, and white buffaloes and Indians 
were the game; and now I was to be allowed 
to take it! It was to be trusted with me! 
Alone with it, I was to penetrate the wilds of 
Lrunswick. Who could tell what adventures 
there were in store? 

“Well,” said grandfather, as I stood star- 
ing, too surprised to talk. “Why don’t you 
say something? Do you care to go or not? 
I thought you would be pleased.” 

Pleased! I was so overjoyed I didn’t know 
if I was awake or sleeping. Aroused by what 
he said, I gasped in reply, “Of course I want 
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it had hung ever since I could remember, 
tested it with the ramrod, to be sure it was 
unloaded, and passed it-to a very happy boy, 
saying, “You can go into the back garden 
and practice aiming. It will help you get used 
to handling a gun, only you must not load it 
until you reach the plantation.” 

It was a queer old-fashioned piece, made 
many years before, and had neither swing nor 
balance. The barrel must have been close to 
five feet long, which made the gun so muzzle 
heavy I could not hold it out to aim. 

“ll tell you what,” said Joe, the house ser- 
vant, who had followed me, and with a broad 
erin was watching the show, “There’s lots of 
fences down to Colonel Bill’s. Hunt ‘long 
them, and you'll have something handy to 
rest on all the time. Besides, there’s plenty 
of game ‘long them; rabbits and partridges 
and larks and blackbirds. You sure can shoot 
that way, can‘t you?” 


PRAIRIE CHICKEN SHOOTING—POINTING AND BACKING 


to go. Who wouldn’t be pleased with such a 


trip? Only-—only I haven’t any powder and 
shot, and I—I don’t know how many fingers 
to load her with.” 

In those days it wasn’t drams and ounces 
loads were measured by. It was _ fingers. 
That is, the number of finger widths the ram- 
rod extended beyond the gun’s muzzle after 
the load was rammed home. Three fingers 
was a boy’s size load—four a man’s. In meas- 
uring. too, fingers were fingers, wide or nar- 
row, fat or lean, it was the same, and three 
fingers, boy’s fingers—-my own, was the load 
I was told I must use. 

After this had been explained, grandfather 
said, “In the lower part of my desk you will 
find a sack of shot and some flints. Help 
yourself. There is powder in the horn hang- 
ing from the gun hooks. If not enough, Col. 
Howard will give you more. Come to my 
office at 1 o’clock, and we will find the Colonel’s 
carriage. He starts for the plantation as soon 
after 1 as he can get ready. Mind this, too. 
If I ever know of your pointing that, or any 
other gun, loaded or unloaded, at a human 
being, you will have an account to settle with 
me. Do not forget what I say.” 

Then he took the old flintlock from where 


“Reckon so,” I answered, and hunted up a 
fence to see. The fence when found proved 
too high. I couldn’t look over it. No chance 
to use it for a rest. 

“Down on the plantation they’s all rail 
fences,” said Joe, encouragingly. “If the top 
rails is too high, you can use the next; but 
if you’re sneaking and want to shoot laying 
down, the bottom one’s the thing.” 

Great idea! One could shoot so much bet- 
ter resting on a rail fence, it seemed a wonder 
how persons who didn’t have fences could 
ever kill any game. 

Colonel Howard was a punctual man. At 
z o’clock his carriage was on a flat boat which 
was being rowed across'the Cape Fear River 
by.two strong negroes. At dusk we reached 
his house. 

“Got many rail fences on the plantation?” 
I asked, soon after starting. 

“Fences—rail fences?” he questioned in a 
puzzled manner. “No. The only fence on the 
place is the one around the pasture, and that 
isn’t made of rails. On a rice plantation we 
use ditches.” 


A long drawn sigh was my response. How 


was I going to kill game with no rail fence 


to rest the gun on? I was sorry I had come. 
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The Colonel waited a bit, then turned, and 
for the first time noticed the heavy, long- 
barreled gun. He smiled, and asked, ‘What 
do you want fences for, son?” 

“Well,” I answered, “looks to me they are 
mighty handy to rest a gun on, especially if 
it’s a heavy gun, and it’s a boy what’s shoot- 
ing.” 

“Might be so,” he said, good-naturedly. 
“Reckon if we can’t fix it any other way, we'll 
have to build a few.” 

“See that tall cottonwood,” said the Colonel 
next morning after an early breakfast. “Well, 
just beyond it is a pond that is always full of 
ducks—mallard, teal and summer ducks—and 
there is partridge (quail) and snipe and doves 
and rabbits all over the place.” Then, laugh- 
ing, ‘You’ll need some one to carry the game, 
and I’ll send a boy with you. Here, Prince, 
come here, you rascal,” and in response an 
imp of a boy, with dancing black eyes and 
white teeth showing in perpetual grin, came 
a running. 
~ “Now, boy,” the Colonel told him, “you go 
with Master Ed, and carry his game, and show 
him where he can find some birds, and if you 
cut up any capers, mind, now, I’ll skin you 
alive.” 

“Yars, sir; yars, Marsa Bill,” the boy 
grinned. “I’ll *have all right. I isn’t gwing 
ter lose my skin, you bet I isn’t.” 

“How much powder makes a finger?” I 
asked Prince as soon as we were out of hear- 
ing of the Colonel, for of course the gun must 
be loaded. 

“Golly, Mars Ed,” the boy replied, rolling 
his eyes and showing his teeth, “I dunno. 
’*Spects “bout er half er han’ful. Reckon not 
quite dat much,” as “half a handful” was 
poured out of the horn. A little was put 
back, the rest loaded into the gun. Wadding? 
No one had thought of wadding, so a new 
handkerchief was taken, a section cut off and 
rammed home on top of the powder; then 
came shot, several ounces must have been the 
quantity used. Some more handkerchief to 
hold it in place, and the gun was loaded. 

“How many fingurs she got?” asked Prince. 
I hadn’t dared to measure until he spoke; but 
upon hearing his question, drew the ramrod 
and let it rattle down the gun barrel. It 
looked as if quarter of the rod stuck out. 

“Golly, I bet she kills something,” the boy 
said, only the whites of his eyes showing. 

“Pshaw!” IT. answered. “She hasn’t got so 
very much of a load; only a little over six fin- 
gers. Want to carry her a while?” 

“Reckon so,” he answered doubtfully. “But 
how’s yer gwing ter shoot ef yer don’t prime 
her?” 

Another oversight. So the pan was un- 
covered, a liberal supply of priming applied, 
the edge of the flint wiped and scraped ¢lean, 
and the hunt was on. 

We came back to the house at noon with- 
out having fired a shot. When there was 
game there was no fence, and when we fol- 
lowed the pasture fence, the neighborhood 
was very shy of anything to shoot at. Once 
we treed a squirrel, and I offered Prince ten 
cents if he would shoot that six-finger load at 
it. He shook his head, and in a half sulky 
manner, answered, “I may be a nigger, but I 
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isn’t no fool.” Then we saw a covey of quail 
near enough the pasture gate to get a good 
rest, but my doubts as to which end was the 
most dangerous part of the gun were so great 
I hesitated too long, and they took alarm and 
flew, Prince all the time standing well back 
with a finger in each ear. 


“Deffum me ef I don’ plug um up tight,” 
he said. Then with a look of scorn.on his 
black face, when the birds flew, he turned and 
walked toward his noon meal. 


“No game?” joked the Colonel, as we sat 
down to what he was pleased to term a “light 
lunch,” consisting of fried chicken, baked 
sweet potatoes and boiled rice. “No game? 
Am afraid you are a poor hunter. No rest? 
Gun too heavy? Why do you suppose I sent 
that boy along? Make him stand still and 
rest the gun barrel on his shoulder.” 

“That was a new idea. Looked like that six 
fingers would have to be fired. 

“Say you, Prince,” salled Colonel Howard, 
as the sun began to look slantwise on Mother 
Earth, and the afternoon air commenced to 
chill. “You let Master Ed rest the gun on 
vour shoulder when he wishes to shoot, and 
show him how to sneak on that flock of 
ducks in Cottonwood Pond.” 

“Yars, sir, “I’ll show um,” said the boy, 
this time without his usual grin, and together 
we started for the pond. 

There was first a stretch of nice tall broom 
grass, then a thick fringe of rushes, so sneak- 
ing was easy. Reaching moist ground, a whisp 
of snipe zigzagged away, then closer to the 
open water two mallard sprang into the air, 
and with loud quacks flew to some more quiet 
spot. Removing our caps and carefully look- 
ing over the rushes, we saw a dozen teal sit- 
ting in the shallows not twenty yards away. 
I hoped they would fly. There was no more 
romance in the gun. I was afraid of it. If 
that cowardly Prince only would take a crack 
at them! I motioned that he should try. He 
shook his head in a decided negative. Then 
T must. The gun was cocked with a loud 
click, which made the teal look to see what 
that unusual sound could be. They were 
young birds, and had never been chased and 
hunted until they got shy; still they swam to- 
gether, heads up, poised for instant flight it 
they suspected danger. 

Resting the gun on the boy’s shoulder, its 
muzzle projecting three feet in front of him, 
I took an unsteady aim and pulled the trigger 
and pulled again. One finger wasn’t strong 
enough, so I used two and pulled some more. 
At last the hammer fell, a shower of sparks 
came as flint struck steel, then—pouf! the 
priming flashed with a blaze and a cloud of 
smoke, at which the teal jumped ten feet 
straight into the air and scattered in every 
direction. 

Afterward there came a roar almost as loud 
as that of a cannon, followed by a kick—and 
such a kick! Surely it was man’s size. The 
gun seemed to act like a vicious horse, which 
standing on its forefeet, launches out behind 
with all the weight of his body centered in the 
blow. I went spinning back and landed face 
down in a puddle with the gun on top of me. 
Prince was whimpering as he lay in six inches 
of water rubbing the side of his head, trying 
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to laugh, yet wanting to cry, for the jumping 
gun barrel had hit his ear a crack that landed 
him where he was lying. The teal fared best 
of all. They were many feet above where the 
shot struck, and if ducks ever do laugh, these 
went away smiling all over their faces. 

“Say, Marsa Ed, dpn’ you t’ink six fingers 
am too much fer her?” the negro remarked as 
he sat up, still rubbing his damaged ear. 1 
did. Moreover, I told him so as emphatically 
as a well mannered boy dared, then gathered 
myself together, poured a lot of water out of 
the gun, and started for higher and dryer 
ground and game less elusive than ducks. 

It took nearly all that remained of the 
handkerchief to dry the gun, and a bad job 
was done then. 

In reloading, a scant three fingers was all 
the ramrod showed, and it was a dove or a 
lark--something in a tree any way—that was 
selected for the victim. When the trigger was 
pulled, a snap without even a spark was all 
that came from the damp flint, which neither 
of us had thought of drying. 

The bird wasn’t as scarey as the teal. He 
didn’t fly. Just hopped a little and looked. 
Perhaps he knew his customers. Soon a dry 
flint was screwed in, and kneeling behind 
Prince, I pulled again. There was a sizzling 
spurt of flame like that of a one-horse Roman 
candle. The shot and burning wadding fell 
in front of the negro, and the bird, not caring 
for Christmas fireworks on so cheap a scale, 
flew away. 

The gun had not been dried sufficiently in- 
side, and it was fortunate enough force re- 
mained in the powder to clear the barrel of 
shot and wads. 

One more attempt, and if that failed, it was 
back to the house empty-handed; so a good 
solid charge—four fingers this time—was 
rammed home, but Prince positively refused 
risking again his head and ear, and it looked 
like no more shooting that day. 

While I was arguing to convince the boy 
that four fingers would not kick nearly as 
much as six, a flock of blackbirds lit in a tree 
inside the pasture. Using the gate for a rest, 
Y shot and killed four fine, fat red-wing fel- 
lows. So what matter if the gun did send 
me on my back again and make my nose 
bleed. It would kill, and I had game to show 
when I reached the house. 

That night Colonel Howard gave me a 
double-barrel gun, which looked fit for a king, 
and said, “You can use this the rest of your 
visit. Put that old relic somewhere, so it 
won't fall down and kill one of the servants. 
I was trying to see if you had grit enough to 
even shoot it once, and now I am satisfied.” 

On returning home after the holidays, I 
had but to close my eyes to see- game every- 
where—ducks, and doves, quail and lark in 
such quantities, the real thing was put to 
shame by visions. 


And the first week of school? And the 
lessons? And: the master’s strap? Never 


mind them. All this happened so many years 
ago a man cannot remember everything, and 
it is well, sometimes, that a veil of oblivion 
hides the past. 


THE more you advertise, the more people 
know you are in business. 
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Forest Officers Help States Protect Game. 


AN agreement to co-operate with the State 
of New Mexico in the protection of game on 
national forests has been entered into by the 


United States Forest Service. Negotiations 
looking toward a similar arrangement with the 
game wardens of Arizona are under way. On 
the other hand, the game wardens will report 
to the nearest forest officer any fires they may 
discover on or near a national forest. 

The present plan is a logical development of 
the general policy of the Forest Service to help 
the State authorities in game protection. It 
specifies more definitely than heretofore the ex- 
tent of the co-operation forest officers are ex- 
pected to furnish. In a letter to State Game 
Warden Trinidad C. de Baca, the Government 
outlines the proposed activities of Forest 
Service men in assisting to enforce the game 
laws of New Mexico, as follows: 

Forest officers will pay strict attention to 
the enforcement of the game laws in so far as 
their duties permit, by reporting all cases of 
violation of the game laws to the regular deputy 
State game warden in whose district an offense 
is committeed. They will make arrests in fla- 
grant cases where it is impossible to notify 
the deputy State game warden, and where the 
violator is likely to leave the section of the 
country. They will also furnish to the proper 
officers all available information, which will 
assist them in apprehending or prosecuting vio- 
lators of the game laws. 

The rangers will further be expected, as 
far as practicable, to keep a record of the total 
number of game animals by classes killed in 
their districts, to be turned in to the State 
game warden, at the end of the season. 

Maps showing ithe telephone connections 
of the Forest Service and the headquarters of 
the rangers will be furnished to deputy State 
game wardens by forest supervisors. 

In case the regular deputy State game 
warden discovers fire on an area within or con- 
tiguous to the forest, he is expected to prompt- 
ly notify the nearest forest officer of the fact. 

The matter of maintaining the game supply 
in New Mexico and Arizona is being taken up 
energetically by both these States. On the Car- 
son, Pecos and Gila National Forests of New 
Mexico, deer, wild turkey, and, in certain lo- 
calities, bear may be found, while on the Sit- 
greaves and Apache National Forests in Ari- 
zona big game in quantities abounds. In the 
White Mountains of the Apache and the Black 
Range of the Gila National Forest is some of 
the best hunting in the country. 


Can You Explain This? 

ONE morning last winter, says a writer in 
Strand Magazine, I put out a saucerful of water 
in the garden to freeze, and about ten minutes 
afterward it had a skin of ice on the top. I 
then left it, and returned in an hour and a half’s 
time, when there was a tall pillar of ice sticking 
straight up from the surface, up the center of 
which was a string of air bubbles, forming a 
tube. It was not placed under anything from 
which water might drip on to it. I have tried 
to find out the cause and have not succeeded, but 
perhaps some reader may be able to do so. 


Paterson,. N. J., now has its “Order of 
Ducks.” It is incorporated to promote outdoor 
sports. 
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On Finnerty Lake, Massachusetts 


By HENRY G. PLATE 


New York City, Nov. 7.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: One day during the first week of last 
September, I was sitting on the lawn in front 
of our house in New Lenox, Mass., when 
Wheeler Shepardson (native of New Lenox 
and expert tree trimmer by profession) drove 
into our yard, hitched his horse to a tree and 
took a seat beside me. We talked about game 
conditons, and after a while Wheeler said, 
“Henry, how would you like to fish for pick- 
erel and bass in a lake known to but a few 
and hardly ever fished?” So I answered, 
“Nothing would suit me better,” whereupon 
he replied, “All right, be ready at 5 to-morrow 
morning and I’ll call for you, and we will 
drive to Finnerty Lake, Washington Town- 
ship, about nine miles from here, part of the 
way through the late W. P. Whitney’s Oc- 
tober Mountain fourteen-thousand acre game 
prcserve—prettiest drive you ever took, and 
to the nicest little lake you ever saw. Fin- 
nerty Lake is known to but a few people, and 
one of those few fished there a week since 
and caught sixteen bass and over twenty pick- 
erel, all of good size, so you can see that we 
will have some rare sport.” To my question 
as to what bait we would use, he answered, 
“Take along whatever artificial lures you have, 
and on the way we will catch a few frogs.” 

At 5 the next morning Wheeler was at 
my house, and.as I was ready and waiting for 
him, we lost no time, but got going right away. 
It was a rather chilly morning, but after the 
sun had been out a while, it became real pleas- 
ant. 

When driving past Benedict Cove, Hous- 
atonic River, I noticed a number of curlew 
feeding, so I asked Wheeler to stop, and I 
got out of the buggy and walked around the 
bushes to better observe them. There were 
nine of them, scattered over the cove mud 
flats, and there also were a few yellow-legs, 
and further up the river I saw five blue heron 
and three mudhens. When I got back to the 
buggy and told Wheeler what I had seen, he 
told me that curlew were quite common around 
this vicinity. After driving across Housa- 
tonic River we took to the Washingon Moun- 
tain road, passed the Pittsfield City dam, the 
latter a very fine piece of engineering skill and 
very picturesque, and after a three-mile drive 
we came to the Whitney estate, and while 
driving through this estate we saw two deer; 
they were about forty feet off the road, but 
outside of raising their heads and looking in 
our direction, they paid no attention to us. A 
little further on we saw a fawn by the road- 
side, and she let us come to within fifteen feet 
of her before she took to he bushes, only to 
reappear about fifty feet further up the road, 
and again she waited for us to come quite 
close before she again took to the woods. 
This fawn acted very frolicsome—acted just 
as though she wanted us to play with her. Of 
course, ] had left my camera at home—worse 
luck. We also saw any number of rabbits, also 

some pheasants and partridge. 

Eventually we turned off into a sort of a 


log road, very hard road on the horse, be- 
cause this road was extrémely rough. Part of 
the time we had to get out and walk, not only 
because the road was rough, but also because 
the bushes overhead were very dense and low, 
and while very picturesque, was rather un- 
comfortable for us. After driving along this 
road (?) for two miles we came in sight of 
Finnerty [.ake, and very pretty it looked in 
the sunlight, shimmering through the trees. 
There are no habitations within miles of this 
lake, although at some earlier time there has 
been a cottage on the lake shore, and also a 
boat house; but at this time there is nothing 
left of them but the foundations. 

While Wheeler was looking after his horse 
I assembled my rod, attached a small double 
spoon, walked through the bushes to the edge 
of the lake and got upon a large boulder, 
where I sat down to admire the beautiful 
picture before me. Stately trees surround 
this twenty-three-acre lake right down to the 
water’s edge; the water was of crystal trans- 
parency, and apparently very deep, and the 
shore all around is rocky. To my left there 
were white pond lilies in great profusion, and 
before we went home we gathered a quantity 
of them. These lilies were of an exquisite 
fragrance. 

Bethinking myself of what I had come for, 
I stood up and made my first cast without any 
result; but on my second cast I got a good 
strike from a pickerel, and when I drove home 
the point of the hook, the pickerel turned about 
and made for the lilypads with all haste. I 
gave him the butt, and managed to divert his 
course away from the lilypads, and after a 
short struggle I beached him. Subsequently I 
found he weighed two pounds three ounces. 
Before Wheeler got through looking after his 
horse, I had caught another pickerel, slightly 
smaller than the first. Before Wheeler joined 
me he caught a half dozen small bullfrogs 
in a little spring near the lake, and then we 
looked around for something to take us on on 
the Jake, and near the old, dilapidated boat 
house we discovered, partly submerged, an 
old flat-bottom boat, and after considerable 
labor, we managed to pull this relic up on 
shore, turned it over, and after the water had 
run out, we looked for leaks, but not finding 
any, we, in lieu of a paddle, ripped off a 
board from the side of the boat house, floated 
our boat, got into it, and then Wheeler pad- 
dled it toward the middle of the lake. There 
being no seats in the boat, we of course had to 
stand up. We soon found that the old tub 
leaked quite some, and before long we were 
standing in water ankle deep, and as the water 
got deeper, Wheeler dumped his frogs out of 
the tin can, and began to bail, and bail he did 
nearly all the time were on the lake. I think 
he liked his job, if one could judge by the 
flow of his language—largest vocabularly of 
slang and cuss words I ever heard; Chuck 
Connors, in his best days, never had anything 
on Wheeler in that respect. 

While the boat drifted here and there I cast, 


and in that way caught seven pickerel, making 
nine in all. It might be called fishing under 
difficulties. Although I tried all kinds of art:- 
ficial bait and live frogs, I never once got a 
strike from a bass, and I doubt whether there 
are bass in Finnerty Lake. 

Between catching pickerel and listening tu 
Wheeler’s quaint talk I managed to enjoy my- 
self hugely, if I did have to stand ankle-deep 
in water, besides having to be on my guard 
for fear of going overboard, because Wheeler 
was always doing the unexpected; in fact, he 
did everything but rock the boat, and he would 
have done that had he not been so busy bail- 
ing. 

At 3 P. M. we made for shore, and while 
1 cleaned my fish, Wheeler built a fire, and 
he then started to fry some of the pickerel and 
set some water boiling for coffee. While the 
fish were frying and the water boiling, Wheeler 
went to feed his horse, but found he had 
omitted to bring the necessary wherewith to 
feed his steed; but as we had brought a gen- 
erous quantity of bread, the horse had to be 
satisfied with a portion of the latter. 

Well, between fried pickerel, sliced to- 
matoes, bread, hot coffee and apple pie, we 
managed to make a meal that hit the spot of 
two hungry fishermen. 

And so ended a glorious day, not to for- 
get the drive home, the memory of which will 
linger many a day. 

For the benefit of those who like to fish for 
pickerel, I wish to state that I never struck a 
place where pickerel were so plentiful as at 
Cape Pond, a mile and a half above Ellen- 
ville, Ulster county, N. Y. Four years ago 
[ spent several weeks at this place and fished 
this pond about a half dozen times, and never 
came away without a good mess of pickerel. 
[ never used anything but a spoon hook, and 
the pickerel seemed to be positively wild to 
get hold of this hook. 

On this pond I used to row against the 
wind and then let the boat drift back with the 
wind while I stood up and cast. Whenever I 
caught a mess sufficient for our table I would 
liberate all I would catch after that. 

Cape Pond is a little over a mile long and 
about a quarter of a mile wide, and full of 
tree stumps, and as I have already stated, lit- 
erally teems with pickerel. One day I fished 
this pond in company with the late Sidney 
Decker, of Ellenville, a man then eighty years 
old, and one of the best companions it has 
ever been my luck to be with. This dear old 
gentleman could row a boat and handle a rod 
with the best of them. 


Mayvittz, N. D.—The residents of this part 
of North Dakota have visions of Mayville get- 
ting back into the big game belt. A large bull 
moose, a cow moose and two young moose, in 
the timber along the Goose River, have fre- 
quently been seen by farmers and do not appear 


‘to be very wild. The State Game Board is pro- 


tecting them. 
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The Fish That Have Been 


By W. R. GILBERT 


HERE is a respectable adage which tells that 
T we cannot eat our cake and have it too, 
and a world which loves wisdom in easy 
tabloid form has got on to the habit of assum- 
ing that the truth compressed into the words is 
of universal application. 

It would scorn all past delights as dead and 
irrevocable, and would consign the pleasures of 
memory to the dim twilight land of poetry, a 
land which of course nobody enters now. 

But as a matter of fact there are plenty of 
things which are beyond the scope of the adage, 
although they may bear some affinity to cakes. 
Trout, for instance. You may eat your trout 
and still have him, and that is because you first 
caught him. 

It may be that if you made a superlative 
cake, and then ate it, you might still have it, or 
if perchance you stole—but I had better be done 
with the adage; it is not my business to bolster 
it up. 

As I have said the trout is of marvelous 
enduring quality. Only the other evening my 
good friend Ingrove was telling me about his 
4'4-pounder, caught now several long years ago, 
eaten—no, put in a glass case, but anyhow a 
dead delight, irrevocable, never to cause a thrill 
more so wisdom would assert. 

Ingrove was quite calm—it was a mere ques- 
tion of restocking that occupied us—and we were 
discussing the respective merits of yearlings and 
two-year-olds dispassionately, when I happened 
to observe that there must be quite a lot of big 
fish at the bends. 


“Like my 414-pounder,” said he. I led him. 
on; I will not deny it. 
Where did he catch it precisely? And was 


it on a dry-fly? The eye of Ingrove brightened 
as he recalled the circumstances of that great 
fishing to his mind. And straightaway he began 
his tale. How, marvelous to relate, he found 
the great fish rising in the morning—no, that was 
the odd part of it; it was not in the Mayfly time 
—and how—no, there seemed to be no definite 
hatch of fly of any kind—and how he crept up 
and looked over and then withdrew into the 
meadow; and how he cast once, and twice, and 
yet again, and each time the great fish rose 
warily and would do no more than inspect the 
fly. 

“I am quite sure,” he went on, “that he could 
see me, and that was why he came short.” So 
the story went on to tell how Ingrove crept 
cautiously away and spent intervening hours on 
the lower water, and how he met Ephemeris, who 
had a 2-pounder, and said gayly to him: “You 
wait, I shall do better than that,” and thus we 
approached evening and the great moments. The 
eye of Ingrove flashed, his form stiffened, his 
arm took on the motion of one who casts a fly 
underhand. 

“T lay down quite flat.” For a little Ingrove 
would have done it again, there and then on the 
carpet. ‘And then I got the zulu over him and 
he took it the moment it fell. There followed 


an animated description of the battle—for a cent 
Ingrove would have followed the trout across 
the room, and for two cents I, holding imagina- 


tion’s landing net, would have been hard at his 
heels——and so the story drew to its triumphant 
conclusion, and to the artistic finale in which 
Ephemeris was reminded that many a word 
spoken in jest has an earnest result. 

The adventure was simply relived from start 
to finish. Of course you can catch your trout 
and have it, too. What is perhaps more remark- 
able is that you can have a trout that you never 
caught. 

This was revealed to me also. We were 
seated at tea, and conversation, since Caradoc 
was there, had the Penydwddwr for its starting 
place, its middle, and its end. 

He is quite passionately addicted to the 
Penydwddwr, from which we catch extremely 
small quantities of extremely small trout every 
spring, and so am I addicted to the same water. 
Several years ago there was a really nice day 
there and he filled his basket. 

Therefore, we go each year now in the hope 
of another. This, however, is a digression, and 
so was Caradoc’s dream about being back at 
coliege, which he told at great length. 

I merely mention it because it evoked remi- 
niscence of a dream from the third member of 
the company, who also joins in the annual ex- 
pedition. This dream was much more pertinent, 
for in it the dreamer had actually been beside 
the Penydwddwr, captured a fish—no, in reply 
to Caradoc, not a “breakfast” fish, but quite a 
good one—and was engaged in subjugating an- 
other of great size when the dream ended. 

I have related the dream very badly, but 
there was much more finish in the original ver- 
sion, passages about how the fish jumped, and 
how it weighed three-quarters of a pound (this 
elicited from Caradoc a complacent remark that 
he had once caught a trout there which really 
weighed three-quarters of a pound; we whittled 
it down to half-pound after a little argument) 
and how annoyed the dreamer was on waking up 
too soon. 

I cannot hope to convey a just impression 
of the animated manner in which it was all de- 
scribed, so I shall not try. But the narrative 
clearly showed that the fish was just as real to 
the dreamer as an actual fish would have been. 
It will be remembered as vividly as an actual 
fish, and will be added to the store of experi- 
ences in the happy valley. This, then, proves my 
second point. 

You can have a trout which you never 
caught. Other proofs could be adduced, but it 
might be invidious to enlarge on the theme of 
that too vivid imagination which ultimately leads 
to complete faith in its creations. 

There may be really a man here and there 
who has invented some large fish with which 
to entertain his friends, and has done it so thor- 
oughly that he now believes that it was so. I 
am all for charitable interpretations. 

I now come to the-last pleasing point in this 
inquiry. \ It is possible to have a fish which is 
no concern of yours at all, which you never even 
saw, much less caught—which you never even 
dreamed. That explains, and I hope excuses my 
feeling of proprietorship with regard to Ingrove’s 





big trout. He described the incidents of its cap- 
ture so vividly that I could see myself the pro- 
tagonist in the drama, getting the short rises, 
prophesying at tea time, lying prone, running 
wildly in the wake of the hooked fish, enacting 
the whole affair. 

If at some future date attentive listeners 
shall find me relating how I caught a 4!4-pound 
trout one evening on a zulu in circumstances 
very similar to those which have been here de- 
scribed, I beg that they will bear in mind the 
value of the charitable interpretations aforesaid. 
Most anglers, however, will understand and sym- 
pathize, for at some time or other they will in 
like manner have become possessed of somebody 
else’s faith. Harry Otter’s first grilse, for in- 
stance, which is so poignantly described in “Days 
and Nights of Salmon Fishing,” or the fish which 
caused the pupil’s delighted cry, “Look, you, 
master, what I have done! That which joys 
my heart; caught just such another chub as 
yours was.” <A very fortunate thing is this 
power of appropriation. 

We cannot always be fishing; some of us 
can be fishing scarcely ever, but we can all have 
the pleasure that attended the fishing of other 
folk. From the lips of a friend, or the pages 
of a book we can live battles. Even that battle 
with the dream fish in the Penydwddr—but 
enough. 


The Wonders of a Salmon Run 


THE world’s greatest salmon runs are to be 
found along the’ shores of the North Pacific 
Ocean, in the States of Washington, Oregon, and 
California, the Province of British Columbia, 
and Alaska, on the American side, and Siberia 
and Japan on the Asiatic side. So far, however, 
but few salmon have been canned on the Asiatic 
side. 

To one who has never witnessed these annual 
runs it is almost an impossibility to convey an 
adequate impression of the countless numbers 
of fish that swim in from the sea in the late 
spring and summer, all imbued with the same 
desire—to gain suitable grounds in the upper 
reaches of the rivers, some of whichare from fif- 
teen hundred to two thousand five hundred miles 
in length, where they may perpetuate the species. 
No obstacle appears to be too great to be sur- 
mounted in this feverish rush. Jumping falls, 


‘ shooting rapids, dodging nets, bears, birds, mink, 


otter, and other enemies, fighting _with other 
males, whom the near approach of the breeding 
season’ renders especially savage, all these are 
taken as a matter of course. And yet one some- 
times wonders if the heroic struggle is worthily 
repaid, for the moment of victory is also the 
moment of death, as, sad to relate, these valiant 
voyagers can breed but once and then must die, 
their wasted bodies, which have received no nour- 
ishment since leaving salt water, becoming the 
prey of any prowling bear or carrion bird which 
may chance upon them. Why these fish should 


‘all die after spawning still remains one of the 


great unsolved mysteries of the scientific world. 


Forest AND Stream undoubtedly has the 
most exclusive clientele of any outdoor maga- 
zine. 
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A Morning With The Long-Bills. 


By FRANK L. BAILEY. 


HE sun was just rising when Frank and I 
shouldered our guns, scrambled up de- 
coys, and set out for Paul’s Point. It 

had rained the night before, causing us no little 
anxiety; for fear Saturday morning would be a 
failure, but the Gun Gods were with us. The 
sun never smiled forth on a more beautiful morn- 
ing since Frank and I had helped put the little 
town of Harpswell, on the map. 

Shaking our fists at the old schoolhouse as 
we trudeged past, we soon topped the rise of 
Lawson’s Hill; and by short-cutting arrived at 
the head of Stover’s Cove. The tide was nearly 
out, and far down toward the line of low-water 
mark we could see some dozen or fifteen sand- 
peep, running nimbly about on the flats. But the 

_birds held no attraction for us that morning. 
We had a new set of brightly painted plover de- 
coys slung over our shoulders, and it was to be 
big game oi nothing. 

Frank was shooting an old single 10-gauge— 
I’ve forgotten the make—and I was using my 
uncle’s 10-gauge double Remington. I know it 
was a pretty good stunt for me to hold it steady 
then, at the age of fourteen. 

In a little slough at the head of the cove, 
we jumped a Wilson snipe. We didn’t know 
what it was at the time; it didn’t matter—we 
missed it. 

Arriving at the salt water pond on the point, 
we found the tide suitable, water ankle-deep near 
the edges, with the depth increasing toward the 
center. I was wearing a pair of my grandfather’s 
rubber boots, so it fell to my lot to set out the 
decoys. This I did; in about three inches of 
water. A crippled lobster trap, decorated with 
plenty of dried seaweed, served’ for our blind, 
and we were ready. 

Lazy-winged gulls, the forerunners of ap- 
proaching autumn, sailed aimlessly here and 
there, yet in the air there was no hint of the 
lurking cooler weather, and the chic little mack- 
erel gulls, last sojourners of the season, darted 
swiftly about, taking their last farewells of the 
lingering summer. A _ soft blue haze settled 
around the distant wood-crested hills and cliffs 
of Harpswell Center, and farther up the bay; 
the wooded islands proclaimed their presence by 
the merest of blue dots and specks. 

Frank started up suddenly, grasping his gun. 
There was no cause for alarm, a solitary sand- 
piper had spotted the decoys, and I pulled my 
companion back beside me, while we watched 
with interest, the little fellow’s antics. He would 
dart down, almost straight at the wooden birds, 
then with a swift, graceful upward curve; would 
shoot away a few yards, only to return and re- 
peat the performance. This he did several times, 
all the while uttering sharp cries, until he finally 
alighted near them in shoal water, and began 
feeding. Numerous others of the little fellows 
came; until we had quite a varied collection. “All 
the better,” Frank remarked; and I agreed that 
a little life would only add to the picture, thus 
increasing our chances. We watched the birds 
for awhile, then the clear four-note call of a 
yellow-leg came to our ears. There were four 
of them, coming with long, swinging sweeps 
from the direction of Orr’s Island. In a moment 
‘they were crossing the rocky ridge that bordered 
the eastern shore of the pond, then they came 
straight on over marsh and water. It needed 
no alluring call to entice them, they had seen 
the decoys from the first, and midst their flutter 
of wings we gave them three guns. All came 
down, but before we could get in fresh shells, 


one of them had struggled to wing, and was half 
flying, half dragging himself across the pond. 
Frank’s old cannon roared (I never saw a gun 
that could make so much noise) and the crippled 
bird gave up the struggle. Securing the trophies, 
we returned to the blind to await further develop- 
ments. A lone curlew was the next visitor. 
Frank said it was a “c’lew,” and dropped him in 
the same breath. 

Ten minutes later three summer yellow-legs 
swung over the decoys; and I succeeded in stop- 
ping one, while Frank bowled over another, the 
third escaping us both. Things were dull for 
awhile, and I told Frank to remain at the de- 
coys and I’d take a turn around the marsh. I 
jumped a snipe out of one of the mud holes; 
and missed him neatly with both barrels. It 
wasn’t an easy matter to swing that heavy 10-bore 
on a darting and boring snipe. I had watched my 
bird, and saw him dive into a mud hole some 
hundred yards or so further on. Nearer and 
nearer I approached until I thought I must have 
made a mistake about his location, when zip! 
out he went with a “scaip,” not four feet from 
where I stood. A “swing” isn’t of much use on 
a flying “jack,” but I suppose I must have caught 
him on just the right wabble, for he doubled up 
with a jerk; and I hunted for five minutes be- 
fore I found him. 


Over in the blind, Frank had become tired 
of waiting for plover, and was amusing himself 
on single ringneck and peep. I looked at my 
snipe. I wasn’t quite sure whether it was a jack- 
snipe or woodcock. We didn’t know much about 
such things, but judging from the locality, I con- 
cluded it was the former. Suddenly I perceived 
Frank waiving his arms at me, frantically. And 
at the same moment I heard the call of a black- 
breasted plover. Crouching in the grass, none 
too soon, I was rewarded by seeing five birds 
coming from the direction of Stover’s woods. 
Straight over my head they flew, at a distance of 
possibly seventy yards. I felt pretty sure that I 
could pull one or two out of the bunch, but I 
knew Frank would be cross enough to wing me 
if I tried it, so I refrained. My companion in 
the blind was whistling in a manner that would 
have done credit to an artist, when the leading 
bird shot downward, and in a thrice the others 
followed. I watched them make the fatal swoop, 
then came the roar. I never counted the number 
of shot in a 10-bore charge of 8s, but there must 
be a lot of them. There was just one lone bird 
in the air after Frank touched off the old “kick- 
er,” and he had almost more than he could lug. 
Straight across the pond he came; and I was 
just centering him, when down he went with a 
splash. I was hoping that he’d get up again, but 
he lay still. Frank had made a clean scoop. I 
waded in and picked up the bird. I could not 
find a mark on him. Frank said afterward that 
he must have been scared to death. 


About ten o’clock we went down on the flats 
and dug a few clams. Cleaning these up nicely, 
we had a lunch. Raw clams are not bad if you 
like them. We were back in the blind; possibly 
twenty minutes when a single black-breast came 
to the decoys. I was over-anxious; and spoiled 
the whole thing, missing him clean with both 
barrels. Frank tried to down him and failed. 
An hour passed, and we fell to practicing on 


single peep. Finally becoming tired of this di-~ 


version, I waded into the water and pulled up 


the decoys, and slinging them over our shoulders,. 


we started homeward, hungry and happy. 


Notes of a Casual Reader. 


Ir was an interesting little story that came to 
Forest and Stream from California, and was 
printed in the issue of November 15, about “a 
wildcat’s faithfulness to its dead mate.” But 
when one thought it over, the facts seemed inade- 
quate to the sentimental theory. There were two 
cats—yes; and they were together—yes; but what 
evidence is presented that they were sexual 
mates? For that is what the narrative implies. 
In my opinion, none at all. It is quite as likely 
the two cats were fully grown young; and that 
the following of the blood-trail was mere animal 
curiosity, fearless because the surviving cat was 
ignorant of what had really happened, and inno- 
cent of acquaintance with man and his destruc- 
tiveness. This is poorer romance, but it is better 
natural history. 

It pained me to read in a recent issue of 
The Game Breeder, a harsh, and even ill-natured, 
notice of Dr. William T. Hornaday’s book, “Our 
Vanishing Wild Life,” dismissing it with a sneer, 
as if its whole purpose was to scold careless 
folks for leaving litter about the grounds of Zo- 
ological Park. That simply suggests the tu- 
quoque retort. It may be true that Mr. Horna- 
day, in his earnestness, has been somewhat in- 
considerate of the demands of the game-breeders 
for an exception in their favor in the laws 
prohibiting the marketing of game; but have 
they not been rather selfishly obdurate as to 
admitting any value in the arguments on the 
other side? This game-breeding movement is 
as yet largely experimental, at least so far as 
its relations to the public and the market are 
concerned; and its attitude toward the effort to 
safeguard our wild-life—always hateful to selfish 
gunners—may be misunderstood if its spokesmen 
are not careful. 

An autumn festival in rural Great Britain 
which it would seem might be imitated to advan- 
tage in this country, is the plowing-match. It 
occurs during October in all parts of the United 
Kingdom, and is looked forward to and par- 
ticipated in with keen relish by farmers and their 
helpers, and is reflected in a steady improvement 
in workmanship under the stimulus of rivalry 
and example. The competitions are not wholly 
restricted to plowing, but are extended to a great 
many kinds of- farm operations, such as hedging, 
thatching, rick-making, straw-tying, and the like. 
There are fewer of these personal tasks of skill 
in American than in British agriculture, but 
enough lines of work to make such contests both 
enjoyable and profitable here. 

A mysterious and often fatal disease in the 
West is the spotted fever, which is especially 
prevalent in western Montana, and in some 
places, as the Bitterroot National Forest, con- 
stitutes a ‘real menace to both man and beast. 
Surgeon McClintic, of the Public Health Service, 
died last year of spotted fever contracted during 
his study of the disease and its control. He and 
others discovered that it was due to germs which 
were spread ‘by ticks known as Dermacentor 
andersoni, which seek to attach themselves to 
animals in order to suck their blood; if one of 
these has previously taken the blood of a fever- 
ish animal it will communicate the disease-germs 
it contains to the next animal it attacks. These 
ticks are enormously abundant in western Mon- 
tana, and are especially fond of clinging to do- 
mestic animals. The attempt is now being made 
to capture them in great quantities by pasturing 
large flocks of sheep on the National reserve. 
Thousands of ticks will attach themselves to the 
sheep, which from time to time will be with- 
drawn and dipped in a liquid that will kill all 
the ticks without injuring the sheep. It is ex- 
pected that after a time the ticks will be so re- 
duced in number that they will no longer be a se- 
rious danger to the livestock of the region and to 
their owners. BINOCULAR. 
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“There Goes 


A Partridge” 


By FRED COPELAND 


HEN a lordly old grouse springs from 
his hiding place with a roar of wings 
and whirlwind of brightly colored ma- 

ple leaves, how often we hear the well worn, 
but nevertheless welcome, expression, “there 
goes a partridge.” Although the author of the 
expression may be no hunter and far from a 
partridge crank, how he waits, fascinated by that 
wild music of the autumn woodland, for the next 
startled bird and yet the next, coming from 
apparently nowhere; a rapidly fading ghost in 
the adjoining October foliage as matchless in 
color as the bird’s own beautiful markings. 
Likewise the young hunter, too paralyzed to raise 
the muzzle of his gun, announces the departure 
of a grouse with the same expression. But how 
different the veteran as he swings for the un- 
known angle and delivers his fire together with 
a prayer for straight powder that often as not 
becomes a “bon voyage” to his favorite bird ere 
the nitro fumes reach his nose. 


Surely not— 


“Every door is barr’d with gold, 
And opens but to golden keys,” 


for the golden-barred doorways of the autumn 
forests both beckon and point to a paradise for 
the lover of these wizard birds of the uplands. 


After the sunny days of September; after 
October has spread her brilliant blue skies over 
a fairyland of color, and at last have come those 
few fleeting days in November, when the north 
wind sleeps and the brooks murmur a faint pro- 
test against their countless dams of fallen leaves, 
now has come the time when the old twelve- 
gauge Parker, the veteran of many a day with 
the birds, is taken from the case and together 
we make for a little Vermont valley that holds a 
few birds strong of wing and sharp of eye. We 
almost laugh aloud with happiness at the familiar 
valley winding away to the west in the warm 
sunshine as we peer cautiously around a small 
spruce at an ancient apple tree nestled in a cor- 
ner. At the first peek, an old biddie who has 
been watching with a wry face our careful stalk 
for the tree, thunders out of the lower branches 
for the hillside. The old Parker shouts a flat 
note of welcome, but the branches quiver a good 
foot to the right; the left barrel recoils from 
the shock of the nitro in vain. Misses don’t 
count in gunning for wise old grouse, and with 
the hope that the foxes get none of your little 
brown chicks in the spring the old Parker and 
I put our best foot forward with a fresh load 
in each barrel. 

The cover adjoining the apple tree doesn’t 
hold a bird and we hurry across a little natural 
meadow on the way to the next cover. Half way 
across we come to a full halt with a jerk, our 
eyes almost popping out, as a something two rods 
away takes the form of a cock grouse that in- 
stantly grows to the size of a cow. Just as a 
horse will reach down and eat a few blades of 
grass before they die so will a grouse strut along 
a few steps when caught out in the open. When 
this bird had finished that short walk it seemed 
as though he jumped thirty feet without the flap 
of a wing. Gracefully shooting over the mottled 
old drummer a foot or so we settle down at last 
and make a clean kill on one of three lady grouse 
that jumped from nowhere at the first shot. It 
is a long shot, for valuable time was lost in try- 
ing to hold on the patriarch of the little flock. 
How plump she is as we pick her up. After 
admiring the matchless markings she is laid away 


in the pocket that has seen many of her an- 
cestors, and what a good feeling it is as she 
bumps against your hip and how light the old 
Parker has become. On walking up the remain- 
ing birds they flush wild high up in the birches 
and maples, allowing no chance for a shot. 

A start is now made for the home cover of 
a kindly old grouse, a veritable ghost bird, cer- 
tainly a bird born under a lucky star. Our last 
encounter with him had been sudden, disquieting 
and fruitless. He had winged his way in slow 
majesty across a cart path so close that he 
seemed to fill the whole foreground. There was 
a driving rain at the time that made the safety 
slide as elusive as a soap bubble and the triggers 
wouldn’t release. But to-day as we swing along 
we recall seeing the other night, Orion, that beau- 
tiful and most brilliant of the northern constel- 
lations, riding on the eastern horizon over our 
right shoulder, a good omen; certainly the day 
of reckoning is at hand. Upon struggling 
through that bed of thorns, a new barb-wire 
fence, this provoking drummer announces the ar- 
rival of a stranger on his northern boundary by 
hopping nimbly from a bunch of dead ferns and 
fluttering to a clump of spruces, a short four 
rods. Seemingly an hour is spent in climbing 
in and out, over and through this prickly fence, 
an invention of the Evil One. We have played 
hide and seek so often with this bird that the 
game starts without a hitch. Merrily we skip 
from cover to cover till a last skip on the part 
of the bird places him on the sidé of a granite 
ledge sloping enough for a toe hold, but all but 
hopeless on account of a windfall lying at all an- 
gles, and the whole nicely festooned with black- 
berry briars. Our agility in the early stages of 
the game has led the bird to believe we have 
wings, for how else could he take such an ad- 
vantage of us. Knowing well he is in sight a 
rod is gained before he flutters up through the 
tangle like an overgrown woodcock to gain an 
offing before starting on a long flight. For the 
first time the right barrel points true. With 
the report still in our ears we find ourselves rear- 
ing and plunging through powder fumes, floating 
feathers, blackberry bushes and windfalls, lost 
to the world in the struggle to get to where that 
partridge is fluttering on the brink of countless 
holes for a long last hide. With mingled feel- 
ings of regret and delirious joy we lift him 
gently from his last bed on the dead blackberry 
leaves, a bird in a hundred. How perfect are the 
little hearts marked on each feather above the 
long barred tail feathers, and how the green and 
purple sheen glows on the black ruff. The som- 
ber colors run riot in a world of wonderful mark- 
ings. Many minutes pass before the left-hand 
pocket of the old hunting coat balances the right 
for the old Parker and I have been lost in 
admiration for the brave bird. 

A long farewell to Indian Summer. Four 
ruffed grouse remain to gladden the valley with 
their muffled thunder in the spring and their 
flocks of chicks in the early summer. May the 
buds be sweet and the strawberry leaves stay 
green on the south slopes during the northern 
winter for these noble game birds of the brave 
heart. 

With an effort we turn our back on the west- 
ern sky,‘a sea of pink over the first Green Moun- 
tain range. What a sight would meet the gaze 
from the summit of yonder range. Lovely Lake 
Champlain would be smiling back at us, a great 
rosy jewel under the evening sky. 


Measures Against Beasts of Prey In Styria 
By PROF. JOS. OFFERMANN 


HE government offered, at first, a prize 
¥ of 500 shillings to those who should kill 
the beasts; now a premium of 3000 shil- 
lings is promised them by the governor of Styria 
and the home office. About 170 gendarmes under 
a captain of police force are engaged in the very 
hard work of observation in the menaced terri- 
tory. In the morning still before the rays of the 
rising sun redden the Alpine peaks, they resort 
to heights of the mountains, where the cattle are 
feeding the whole summer; during the day they 
roam by twos through the rifted district; towards 
the evening they go a shooting anew. During the 
night, when the moon casts her light upon the fir- 
wood, the brave gendarmes are obliged to take 
their rest upon some solitary trees, not far from 
some sheep tethered there. 

A telephone line, constructed by the Styrian 
military staff for the purpose, connects those 
peaks with the capital, Graz, passes through all 
the important places, and leads even on to Carin- 
thia. There are two officers and 21 men, belong- 
ing to the telegraph troops, who attend the line. 
A great number of hunters of every rank: peas- 
ants, foresters, townpeople, noblemen, undertake 
battues almost daily, but to date without success. 
Even several African hunters and celebrated for- 
eigners, who had shot many a lion, have arrived 
in the district. By government order the general 
management of the action against these danger- 
ous enemies is entrusted to the commissary, Dr. 
Hofer, in Voitsberg, near Graz. He published 
(Sept. 10 and 21) in various newspapers an invi- 
tation, in which all huntsmen were requested to 
take part in the hunt. According to the Austrian 
laws the right of shooting beasts of prey is not 
limited, and the animal killed is the booty of the 
hunter. The council of public instruction has 
granted to the schoolmasters the power of dis- 
pensing with those children who, residing in the 
menaced parts of the country, would be endan- 
gered on their way to the school. Indeed, the 
schools were closed in some villages on this ac- 
count. The huntsmen éxpect very anxiously the 
first snowfall, as they hope that thereby they 
will be able better to scent the beasts, and, on 
the other hand, that for want of food the brutes 
would be driven out of their haunts. A singu- 
lar view was exhibited to the hunters and gen- 
darmes, as also, perhaps, to the beasts, when, on 
Oct. 11, at 11 o’clock in the forenoon, the Lieu- 
tenant Elsner was flying in a military aeroplane 
over the Stubalpe. From his apparatus, that in 
three hours’ time bore him from Vienna to Gorz 
at a height of 3000 m., he was able to observe 
distinctly the chase. 

A police dog of Vienna, the far-famed 
“Daisy,” was brought to the Styrian mountains 
to track the beasts. But it was soon discovered 
that the dog, like all domestic animals, was afraid 
of the great beasts of prey. Therefore Baron 
Bronsart de Sihellendorf, an old African travel- 
er and celebrated lion hunter, tried to accustom 
police dogs to lions. The experiment, made in 
Munich, in regard to young lions, proved fairly 
well, and the indefatigable hunter entertains good 
hopes, soon to find the mysterious beasts with his 
police dogs. Oo 


District Court Wyandotte County 


Kansas City, Kan.,-Nov. 10—Editor Forest 
and Stream. Enclosed find my check for $3.00 
in payment of sub. for one year. You have made 
your publication the best exposition of Archery 
“dope” ever given to as fine a collection of 
“cranks” as exist in the U. S., and with your 
aid, I believe, Archery will spread into hitherto 
barren fields. 

Frep. T. Leport. 
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Roosevelt In South America 


WasuInocton, D. C., Nov. 15, 1912. 

CIENTISTS connected with the Smithso- 
S nian Institution are greatly interested in 
Theodore Roosevelt’s South American 

trip. They hope that the former President will 
plunge into the unexplored centrai portion of 
South America and bring to light specimens of 
animal life heretofore unknown to naturalists. It 
is generally believed that Mr. Roosevelt’s trip will 
add much to scientific knowledge in the way 
of many important discoveries. According to 
the scientists, South America will be a revelation 
to the former President, as it is a continent of 
striking contrasts, where extremes meet. Great 
world cities of the highest type are flanked by 
villages of hut dwellers of a very inferior order. 
Thousand-acre farms, modern in every detail, 
are fringed by primitive forests. The climate 
varies from extreme heat to extreme cold, which 
in turn effects the energies of the inhabitants in 
a like ratio. While Colonel Roosevelt’s route is 
subject to change, it is understood that he will 
visit the great capitals which are twentieth-cen- 
tury cities. Great cities like Rio de Janeiro, 
Buenos Ayres, and Santiago, which were founded 
in the early Spanish days and lived a sleepy ex- 
istence for hundreds of years, to awaken about 
fifty years ago by the call of commerce, are 
to-day splendid examples of municipal develop- 
ment. No more magnificent public buildings, 
finer parks, or private dwellings can be found 
than in these busy capitals, as they are all great 
business centers. After Mr. Roosevelt has vis- 
ited the several centers of population he will no 
doubt be entertained at some of the great ranches 
of South America. At these “estancias,” as they 
are known, he will have the opportunity to con- 
trast the life on the pampas of South America 
with the life on the prairies of North America. 
These South American prairies present the same 
problems which have arisen in the western sec- 
tion of the United States. Already wheat-grow- 
ing farmers have usurped the land over which 
vast herds of cattle formerly roamed, and so 
far there have been no serious clashes between 
conflicting interests. While no big game such 
as the elephant, lion, or the wart-hog of Africa 
is to be found in South America, yet there are 
so many distinctive and rare smaller animals that 
the faunal naturalist will be delighted with the 
specimens that fall to his gun. Ant-eaters, arma- 
dillos, alligators, and adjutant birds make uncom- 
mon trophies, while hunting pumas and jaguars 
is much more dangerous than the chase of wild- 
cats and mountain lions. Colonel Roosevelt, it is 
believed, will make determined efforts to secure 
specimens of the many rare animals and birds of 
the countries visited, including specimens of the 
hoatzin, that extraordinary bird which by many 
is believed to be a connecting link of the feath- 
ered tribe with other families of animal life. 
More varieties of reptiles are to be found in the 
interior of South America than in any other sec- 
tion of the globe. Explorers who have had some 
experience in the interior of the southern con- 
tinent agree that it is the most difficult section 
to penetrate than any other on the globe. Much 
of the country remains unexplored and the jun- 
gie land is as unknown to the white man to-day 
as it was at the time the country was discovered. 


A history-making epoch will take place in 
St. Louis, Missouri, on December 16, when, for 
the first time, the Alaskan seal furs will be dis- 
posed of through an American firm instead of 
through a house in London, England, as hereto- 
fore. Just how far reaching the effect of this 
important decision by the Department of Com- 
merce may be gathered from the fact that for 
many years it has been as natural to associate 
London with seal furs as with royalty, mainly 
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for the reason that the English capital is re- 
garded as the prime and governing market for 
the world’s furs. Apart, too, from the mere dis- 
position of the furs is the fact that a great tan- 
ning and dyeing industry has been maintained in 
England on the very strength of past control 
of the Alaskan seal output by the British houses. 
It is fairly evident that this industry will be re- 
moved from London to America in order to 
further facilitate the home production of an arti- 
cle truly American in its every aspect. Another 
consideration is the fact that this step will natu- 
rally mean the elimination of the heavy duties, 
which in the past have added to the prices of 
seal-skin garments in America. On December 16 
buyers from the world’s leading fur establish- 
ments will bid on the 1913 ‘catch at the Funsten 
Fur Exchange, where the sale will be conducted 
by Philip B. Fouke, and A. M. Ahern, of Fun- 
sten Brothers & Company, which firm have been 
awarded the Alaskan catch by the Secretary of 
Commerce. The sale will include seal and silver 
fox skins valued at about $100,000. The lot con- 
tains 2,200 seal and 500 silver fox skins, which 
were killed on the Pribiloff Islands during the 
past season. Under the terms of the pelagic seal 
treaty the skins have heretofore been sold in 
London as the designated market. The govern- 
ment will now seek to establish a fur market in 
this country and thus escape the cost of trans- 
portation to London and return. 

Representative Mann, of Illinois, Republican 
minority leader of the House of Representatives, 
wants to know if, under the new tariff law, it is 
possible to bring into the United States birds 
dead or alive, or without tails, heads, tails, wings 
and plumes which are denied admission. To 
satisfy his curiosity he has introduced a resolu- 
tion calling upon the Secretary of the Treasury 
for an official explanation. The tariff law, ac- 
cording to Mann’s interpretation provides in one 
paragraph for admission of game birds, in an- 
other for free admission of birds, land and water 
fowl “not specifically provided for,” and in an- 
other paragraph it absolutely prohibits the im- 
portation of feathers, heads, plumes, aigrettes and 
egrets, except for scientific purposes. 

RALEIGH RAINES. 


Federal Control of Forests 


WasuincrTon, Nov. 19.—Henry S. Graves, U. 
S. Forester, spoke before the National Conserva- 
tion Congress in session: to-day, dwelling par- 
ticularly on the present policies of the Govern- 
ment in respect to the activities of the forest 


service. Referring to the attitude of the present 
administration, as to the so-called states’ rights’ 
policy, which has advocated state instead of Fed- 
eral control of forests, Mr. Graves says there is 
no thought of any change in the established sys- 
tem of Federal ownership and control. 

The Forester spoke in part as follows: 

“The Nation has an important stake in for- 
estry. Here, as in all other countries, the real 
development of forestry began when the Govern- 
ment took up its practice. Even to-day some 
persons would leave the forests entirely to pri- 
vate owners, others insist that the public phases 
of forestry are altogether a state function and 
Federal activities in this field uncalled for. 
Those who hold this view are usually either luke- 
warm concerning the need for forest conserva- 
tion or opposed to restricting private activities. 
Yet unrestricted private exploitation of forests 
is impossible if we are to continue to have the 
forests that the Nation needs. 

“National responsibility in forestry is per- 
fectly clear-cut. There need be no confusion 
with an equally clear-cut responsibility of the 
states. And as to private forestry little of value 
has so far been done that has not been an out- 
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come of public action through state or Federal 
agencies, or both. The national work will always 
be the backbone of American forestry, not 
trenching on or interfering with state work or 
individual efforts, but serving as a guarantee that 
national needs which individual states can not 
meet will be provided for on a national scale. 


“Underlying the forestry problem are two 
fundamental considerations which should be em- 
phasized and reiterated until thoroughly driven 
home. One is the public character of forestry. 
Both in the matter of a continued supply of for- 
est products and in that of the conservation of 
water resources the public welfare is at stake. 
Secondly, stability of policy and permanence of 
ownership are essential to any successful attack 
on this great conservation problem. 


“T am frequently asked as I travel about the 
country whether I am going to make important 
changes in forestry policy. I was asked that very 
often in 1910, when I first took office. I am 
asked it often this year. My answer is that what 
we are seeking is not changes, but the develop- 
ment of a permanent public enterprise with con- 
sistent and stable policies. The national forests 
were set aside in the recognition that the bulk of 
these lands should be handled permanently under 
public protection and control. 


“The aim of the present administration is 
not ‘to overturn, but to take every possible step 
to increase efficiency of the organization, to ad- 
just difficulties, and to advance as fast as possi- 
ble the purposes for which the national forests 
were established. Secretary Houston recently 
said to me: 


“Establish permanent boundaries. Classify 
your lands; segregate the agricultural land and 
fix right limits for what is needed as protective 
and productive forests. Develop permanent poli- 
cies based on full recognition of lasting public 
interests, and settled forestry practice fitted to 
the individual needs of each forest and locality. 
Study efficiency; make any changes necessary 
for this purpose, but make no changes that are 
not clearly called for in the public interest. Carry 
out your plans for the development and increas- 
ing use of the forests; but, above all, make each 
forest work for community upbuilding and local 
as well as general welfare. We must always 
have in mind the men and women who are build- 
ing up a new country and laying the foundation 
for prosperous, thriving commonwealths. We 
must try to study their needs and see where and 
how the forests can help them. But we must not 
cease to guard effectively against the evils of 
private privilege and monopolistic control of re- 
sources now the property of the public.’” 


In addition to the administration of its waste 
lands for forest purposes, the individual state 
should play a part in co-operating with private 
timberland owners, commensurate with the inter- 
est which the state has in maintaining its timber 
supply. 

This principle is enunciated by the commit- 
tee on state forestry at the national conservation 
congress here. The committee further recom- 
mends as general principles for the practice of 
state forestry everywhere that the governing 
board should be removed from partisan political 
control, and that the state forester should be 
fitted for his work by professional training and 
experience. 

Civil service should govern in the selection 
of all forest officers, and ‘all industries directly 
dependent on the forests should be represented 
on the state forestry board. Further, the com- 
mittee says, the forest officers should have ample 
discretionary power, and should be delegated 
enough authority to settle controversies as they 


‘arise. 
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Some Souvenirs In My Collection 


HE sight of a pigeon hawk mounted on an 
T oak branch, and perched in a corner of 
my living room, recalled to my mind last 
night a pleasant little hunting incident I enjoyed 
with the late George Scribner up on Lake Creek, 
on the Pine Ridge Agency in South Dakota, in 
October, 1891, and now as it will never be law- 
ful to shoot sandhill cranes in Nebraska, this 
little tale I hope will be found interesting. In 
coming into camp one evening from round the 
north end of the lake above Renshaw’s, Scrib 
and I saw some 200 or 300 yards off, through 
a driving mist, an assemblage of moving ob- 
jects, which we at first took for a bunch of 
antelope. A careful inspection soon resolved 
them into birds, and Scrib cried out: “Sandhill 
cranes! We ought to get a shot at them, Sandy.” 
He proposed that we separate and stalk 
them from opposite directions, the idea being 
that if one of us could get a shot at them sitting, 
they might give the other a chance by flying 
over his head. We withdrew the duck charges 
from our guns and slipped in some No. 3’s, and 
George struck off obliquely to the northwest, 
while I went to the southwest. After getting 
directly opposite the great birds, we both began 
to move in a crouching position directly upon 
them, but of course, slowly and cautiously. They 
had not yet discovered us, and appeared not to 
do so, even after we had gained positions not 
more than one hundred yards from them. They 
were feeding leisurely in my direction, but tend- 
ing off to the southeast. At last they halted and 
instead of looking my way they caught sight of 
Scrib, stood still, intently peering in his direction 
a moment, then came on, moving slowly my way 
again. I knew by edging a bit to the east they 
must, if they continued on their present course, 
pass within fifty yards of me. So I hurriedly 
moved to the right some twenty-five steps or 
more and lay down behind a bunch of tuft grass. 
I got my gun ready and eagerly awaited their 
coming. As they drew nearer and nearer I felt 
certain of my prey. Finally they reached a little 
rise about forty-five yards from the spot where 
I was lying, and taking careful aim at the biggest 
bird in the flock, I let him have it, and then 
emptied the other barrel into them as they rose. 
I had the pleasure of seeing one let go and 
tumble to the ground. Instead of going toward 
Scrib, the flock flew to the north, doubtless seek- 
ing the advantage of the wind to get out of the 
neighborhood as quickly as possible, and he was 
a little chagrined at not getting a crack at 
them at all. My success, however, was solace 
enough, for at my first shot I had killed a hand- 
some cock bird, and we considered the two vic- 
tims reward enough. 

These were the first sandhills we had se- 
cured, and we were much elated over our suc- 
cess. The flock, as we saw those that misty 
October evening, were majestic looking creatures 
indeed. As we saw them they looked about 
three feet tall, and as they moved about, intent 
on their feeding, it was with stately grace, and 
at first greatly resembled a herd of deer. The 


weight of a sandhill crane never comes up to 
expectations. 
neck and tail. 


They are mainly feathers, legs, 
Eight to ten pounds is about the 


By SANDY GRISWOLD 


best of their weight. They are excellent for 
the table when well served, but if the cook does 
not understand his business, they are apt to be 
too dry. They used to be extremely numerous 
up on the Lake Creek flats in the fall, but are 
not at all addicted to the water, so far as I have 
been able to observe, although in a country fre- 
quented by hunters they will roost in the middle 
of a lake or marsh. With the first keen frosts 
they move on to the south. 

Of course our birds were too big to stuff 
into our canvas coats even, and the best we 
could do was to sling them around our necks 
with a string tied to each of their feet and let 
them dangle over our shoulders. We had just 
gotten ready to start, when a small bird swept 
into view out of a scud of the midst, and Scrib, 
hampered as he was with his crane, pulled up 
and brought it down. It is the pigeon hawk that 
from its oaken perch in the corner of my room 
looks down on me every time I enter the house, 
and never fails to bring back that memorable 
and misty October evening of long ago with a 
beloved and lamented comrade upon the Lake 
Creek marshes. 

There are several other souvenirs in my col- 
lection which never fail to bring back some 
pleasant incident of the past, and one of these 
is a handsome mink skin, which in the shape of 
a mat adorns the center table. It was killed by 
Sam Richmond early one morning ten years ago 
last March while he, together with Dick Cosner, 
of Clarks; Ray Welch, of this city, and my- 
self were enjoying our vernal wildfowl shoot at 
Camp Hyperboreas out. on the sprawling old 
Platte. It was a boisterous spring morning, with 
scowling skies and cold winds, but we were up 
by candle light and off for the river, for Sam 
predicted a good flight. 


It was a long, laborious tramp, probably a 
mile and a quarter over the low valley through 
the box alder thickets, and across the many icy 
channels that cut their tortuous way among the 
two heads between camp and the bar on which 
our hide was located. In our shoulder waders, 
thick sweaters and shooting wammuses, and ham- 
pered with gun and shells, this tramp was indeed 
a hard one. This morning, however, we did not 
mind it so much, as we were buoyed up by the 
prospects of a good flight of mallards, and we 
got over the ground with unusual celerity. We 
had just traversed the old deer glade, crossed 
the powerful channel separating the pampas- 
covered shores of this glen from Mink Point, 
when Sam suddenly brought us to a halt, and 
pointing ahead, exclaimed: “See that thing 
swimming down the sluiceway there? That’s not 
a muskrat. I saw it jump into the water. Wait, 
it is going to land on the sands there,” and the 
next second Sam’s gun was to his shoulder, and 
before any of the rest of us had time to make 
anything out in the dim light, he fired. He then 
peered ahead again and said: “Well, I got him, 
whatever he is.” Together we hurried along the 
gravelly bar, crossed. the narrow channel and 
out on to the sands of a low towhead beyond 
where Sam stopped, and by the tail picked up 
the carcass of a still kickink mink. It was a 


fine specimen, an old male, with a snow-white 
splotch under his chin, and a small one on each 
creek, and with its savage little teeth so worn 
by constant killing, I suppose, that those back 
of the incisors were but ‘mere stumps. “He was 
the daddy of them all,” said Sam, “and if he has 
cut the throat of one cottontail in his time, I'll 
bet he has a thousand.” 

Sam gave me the carcass and I brought it 
home with me and had Lawrence Scow, the taxi- 
dermist, make a mat of it for me, and he did 
one of the most perfect jobs I have ever had 
done. It is before me now, with its cruel jaws 
distended and the sharp teeth gleaming white, 
while the vicious little eyes like ebony beads 
seem to glare the same defiance he would have 
shown if brought to bay in the woods. 


Great Beasts of Prey In Austria 
By PROF. JOSEPH OFFERMANN 


N the Alps of Styria, near Graz, several 
| beasts of prey trouble the mountaineers 
since spring. Until now the blood-thirsty 
monsters attacked already 100 cattle and 400 
sheep. The damages of the poor farmers amount 
to about 16,000 shillings. At the beginning some 
people thought the detailed accounts of the ex- 
cited cowboys to be fictitious; but by degrees the 
number of victims grew so much that nobody 
could doubt the existence of these mysterious 
brutes. Since then about 30 persons, huntsmen, 
cowboys and workmen, have seen these beasts, 
the irritation of the mountaineers is extending 
from day to day; and the “Banernskreck” (terror 
of farmers) is the object of the general conver- 
sation in Austria. 

The whole district, where these beasts ravage, 
is called “Stubalpe,” near Graz, and has a length 
of 45 miles and a breadth of 12 miles; it is then 
a large tract of 1,000 gkm. It is, moreover, very 
mountainous and full of dense forests. 

What kind of brutes agitate this whole coun- 
try? At first some surmised that it was a pack 
of wolves or hyenas, then a lynx, a puma (cata- 
mount, couguar), or very great hounds grown 
wild; several peasants again asserted positively 
that this crew of robbers are gipsies; and, fi- 
nally, it is now, the common belief that it isa 
lion. The most reliable notion, accepted by very 
expert hunters now, is that some great beasts 
of prey have escaped from a traveling menagery. 
They speak of some wolves, hyenas, and of a 
lioness, which this spring were exhibited by a 
little menagery in Styria. It is rumored that the 
cages were old and decaying so much that a bear 
that felt lonely one night shivered his little house 
and caused great damages of victuals. As the 
proprietor would not pay the costs, the bear was 
sold by auction; a shrewd innkeeper purchased 
the brute and arranged a solemn bear dinner. 
The menagery came soon to nothing; but nobody 
heard anything about a sale of the other beasts. 
It seems as though these brutes are they which 
now perform in the Alps so bloody a tragedy. 

The wolves assail particularly the sheep, of 
which they bite through the throat. But many 
victims, especially the great cows, show in their 
wounds the characteristic signs of attacks of a 
great cat. This brute jumps upon the back of 
the oxen, breaks the vertebra by one stroke of 
its paw, and eats the neck of robust bulls. That 
is the typical lion’s hunt (poem of Freiligrath). 
It was stated that this monster had devoured 
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as much as 60 kg. flesh of a bullock. In another 
case it had pulled out a whole shank of 50 kg. 
weight and bounded with this load in the jaws 
over a fence of 1% m. height. The bites on the 
oxen are-very deep. The distance of the two 
laniary teeth is 10 cm., while those of the wolves 
have but 6 cm., those of the bears and tigers 
8 cm. Moreover, a ball of hair was found, which 
the beast had lost by the counter-thrust of a 
furious bullock. A skinner declared this ball 
could come only from a lion. 


The Emperor Francis Josep of Austria 
shows very much interest in the “Bauernschreik.” 
He inspected several times the divers kinds of 
trails which the hunters on the Stubalpe had 
moulded in gypsoplasts. The director of the far- 
famed imperial menagery to Sihonbrunn near Vi- 
enna is charged to report orderly to the Emperor 
about the progress of the singular hunt. 


Besieged By A Bear 


Two of the first English settlers in the town 
of Addison, Vermont, were John Strong and Za- 
dok Everest. Early in the fall of 1776 Strong 
and Everest had to go to Albany for provisions. 
Pioneer women seldom worried, but for some 
reason Molly Strong felt uneasy after her hus- 
band had gone. She and her sons got in a 
good supply of fuel, and did the chores early. 

When they came back to the cabin, the baby 
was crying for his supper, and Mrs. Strong gave 
him a cup of warm milk, and sat him down in 
front of the fireplace. She had just swung the 
kettle of samp from the fire, when she heard a 
noise. Looking round, she saw the blanket that 
served for a door swing aside, as a great bear 
thrust her head into the room. The children 
screamed, and the bear backed out in haste; but 
Molly Strong knew that she would return. 

“Quick, children!” she said, as she caught up 
the babv. “Climb the ladder. Let sister go up 
first—now Johnnie—now Frank—hurry—hurry!” 


When the others were safe in the loft, Mrs. 
Strong climbed up with the baby, and drew the 
ladder after her. She laid it across the hole, and 
then she and the children sat down and waited. 
The floor of the loft was made of round poles 
laid closely together, but not fastened; it was 
dangerous to move about on it. 

Peering down through the pole floor, they 
listened and watched for the bear to come back. 
They could hear her moving round tlre house, 
and once a big paw crashed through the oiled 
paper at the window hole. Finally, she came to 
the door, and, after blinking uncertainly at the 
fire, walked in. Two cubs followed her. The 
old bear presentlv upset the pan of milk on the 
table, and the cubs began to lap it up eagerly. 

“T’d like a taste of that myself,” Frank whis- 
pered. 


“So would I,” Johnnie replied. 
hungry.” 

Next the bear found the pudding-kettle, and 
took a mouthful of the boiling samp. Jumping 
back with a cry of pain and rage, she broke the 
pot with a swift blow of her paw, and then sat 
up on her haunches, growling and whining, and 
began to dig the pudding out of her mouth. The 
cubs sat and watched her in grave wonder. 


That was too much for the children, who 
burst into laughter. Instantly the bear gave a 
loud roar, and rushed toward the hole with the 
— across it. Mrs. Strong gave hurried or- 

ers: 


“Get me a pole, Frank, quick! Now get 


another. Punch her if she tries to climb up. 
Be careful—don’t fall through.” 


“Tl’m awful 


Unoer forest regulations in Colombia, rub- 
ber gatherers are required to give the trees a 
rest period in tapping them for gum. The size, 
number, and location of the incisions are regu- 
lated by law. In the United States similar regu- 
lations are in force in the tapping of pines for 
turpentine on the Florida national forest. 


Salmon In Ireland 


But our conversation, as is génerally the 
custom among anglers, happily ran often in fish- 
Wonderful stories were told of 
the capture of big fish—the last achievement al- 
ways outdoing its predecessor. Many were worth 


ing channels. 


preserving, but perhaps none more than the fol- 
lowing, in which, however, the victory was not 


on the side of the angler. The major was the 
spokesman, and here is his story: 


I do not think that in any river in Ireland 
salmon attain such a size as they do in the 
Shannon. I have never had the good fortune 
to be engaged with one of the monsters of that 
river, but I have seen specimens from time to 
time during my long fishing experience, which 
“an angler might even feel proud of exhibiting 
as trophies of his skill. Among others I well 
remember a salmon which weighed forty-two 
pounds taken by a relative of mine a few years 
ago at Castle Connell. I was not present at the 
capture, but from the graphic and animated ac- 
count of it given by the successful sportsman 
I can well imagine that the scene must have 
been one of rare excitement. My relative had 
hooked his fish from the bank in a deep and 
rapid part of the river, above and below which 
were ledges of jagged rocks, over which the 
water tumbled in foaming cataracts. If the 
salmon passed either barrier, he must inevitably 
have escaped, as the angler could not have fol- 
lowed the fish up or down stream, the spot where 
he stood being a jutting point from which there 
was no egress but at the place where he had 
entered. In such a situation, and with an antago- 
nist of so much weight and strength, both great- 
ly increased by the rapidity of the current, noth- 
ing but the most consummate skill and the utmost 
strain of good ash, gut and silk judiciously ap- 
plied could have gained the victory. 

But even this splendid salmon is quite 
thrown into the shade by one which was hooked 
four seasons back; higher up the Shannon be- 
tween the fords of Meelick and Banagher, and 
which formed the great topic of talk among the 
fishermen in the neighborhood for many a day. 
The manner of it was thus: One morning in 
June, about 5 o’clock, a professional fisherman 
residing in the last mentioned town was plying 
his craft on his own account, not happening just 
then to be engaged by any of the amateur ang- 
lers who visit those fishing waters. At one of 
the favorite “stands” he rose and hooked a 
salmon, but as it took the fly under water, he 
could form no just estimate of its size. But he 
had not long contracted an alliance with his fish 
when from its peculiar play, well understood by 
the experienced angler, he felt assured that it 
was a heavy salmon. He, therefore, made up 
his mind that the conflict would be long and 
arduous, more especially as he was alone in his 
boat, not an easy thing to manage, by the way, 
while playing a vigorous salmon. However, as 
my friend Davy was no novice in the art, he 
set to work systematically and coolly, giving line 
or winding up as occasion might require, and 
every now and then rowing strenuously in order 
to keep as nearly as possible over his fish. This 


exercise he- maintained steadily for about three - 


hours, never once obtaining a view of the salmon, 
which, as generally occurs with very heavy fish, 


obstinately persisted in working near the bottom 
of the deepest part of the river. By this time the 
salmon had made his way up stream close to 
Banagher, more than two miles and a half from 
where he was hooked. Having gone thus far, he 
stopped, and retracing his course downward, pro- 
gressed in the same steady and determined man- 
ner, exhibiting not the slightest weariness or 
diminution of strength. Not so Davy, on whom 
the continuous and anxious exertion was begin- 
ning to tell. He was, in fact, nearly “dead beat,” 
when a most opportune ally appeared on the 
scene. This was his brother, in the employment 
of Captain W., an English gentleman, who was 
residing at a fishing lodge near Meelick, and who 
had sent him on an errand to Banagher. 

In the execution of his orders he was rowing 
up the river when he fell in with his brother 
Davy, “sorely bested” by his tussle with the big 
fish. With such odds the gallant salmon might 
now well have been looked on as doomed to the 
gaff, and certainly so thought the two brothers. 
With a fresh hand at the tackle and the boat 
properly guided, they felt confident of a speedy 
victory. But they were mistaken. The game 
went on as before, steadily, heavily, doggedly. 
Another hour or more passed. Davy’s brother 
could stay no longer. His errand had already 
been too long delayed, so handing the rod back 
to Davy and getting into his own boat, he left 
the affair just as he had found it. Another long 
rough-handed bout had Davy, when after the 
lapse of another hour or two the brother on his 
way back from Banagher found him still at 
work, and apparently without having come a 
whit nearer the desired conclusion. Having re- 
lieved him of the rod just long enough to permit 
him to rest himself, he hastened -home to Cap- 
tain W., to whom he related what he had seen, 
and obtained permission to return to his 
brother’s assistance. 

The amazing powers and endurance of the 
salmon were now most severely tested, as the 
two brothers relieved each other alternately, and 
adopted a system of aggression and persecution 
which compelled the fish to exert himself much 
more frequently and strenuously than he had 
been inclined to do hitherto. Like most very 
large salmon when hooked, he had trusted main- 
ly to his vis inertiz, and sinking to the bottom 
of a deep pool, he sulked and defied all attempts 
by the rod and line to draw him thence. Now, 
however, his pertinacious enemies provided them- 
selves with ‘large stones, which they dropped 
down over him, and even strove to dislodge him 
by the application of a long pole. In a paroxysm 
of rage or terror, occasionad by some such 
poacher-like malpractices, he forgot himself so 
far as to afford his persecutors the first distinct 
view of his silvery proportions. With a sudden 
rush he made the check wheel scream, as the 
line hissed through the water for some thirty 
or forty yards, and he leaped up several feet in 
the air, falling back with a clap and a splash 
which were heard at a great distance. Through- 
out the day this protracted struggle attracted 
numerous spectators. All the anglers left their 
sport to watch the progress of the conflict, and 
all in turn becoming wearied, retired, until at 
nightfall the two brothers and the salmon had 
it all to themselves. Captain W. was sitting 
after dinner with some brother sportsmen who 
were his guests, and the bottles had performed 
sundry rapid gyrations round the table, when the 
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host proposed that the party should sally forth 
and see what hand those bunglers were making 
of their salmon. The move being voted by ac- 
clamation, a boat was ordered, and a lanthorn 
provided. The brothers were soon found, as 
they had again worked up with the fish a dis- 
tance extending three miles and were near Cap- 
tain W.’s lodge. “Come, my lads,” cried the 
captain, “what will you take for the rod? You'll 
never kill that fish if you were after him till 
next Christmas. I’ll give you a good deal more 
for your chance than you'll ever get for the 
salmon, for you don’t know how to catch him.” 

After some chaffing a bargain was struck, 
and Captain W. having scrambled into Davy’s 
boat, received in his hands the rod he had just 
purchased. Steadying himself as well as he 
could upon his legs, which he kept well apart, 
“Now, you lubbers,” he shouted, “I’ll show you 
how to do the trick. None of you here know 
how to handle salmon. Watch me! Here goes 
for the Castle Connell touch,’ and suiting the 
action to the words he bore with all his strength 
on the rod. For a moment the tough ash 
strained, then straightened with a jerk and flew 
backward, whipping the line out of the water, 
which had snapped at the middle of the foot 
link, causing W. to assume suddenly and with 
a terrible bump a sitting position in which he 
remained some time, not seeming to understand 
exactly what had happened. As may be sup- 
posed, the weight of the fish was variously esti- 
mated by those who had attained a view of him 
when he leaped out of the water, but all agreed 
that they had never seen his equal. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Having read so much about pollution of 
streams in your esteemed issues, and having 
fished streams that contained trout in their tribu- 
taries and black bass, both small-mouth and 
Oswego, in the main streams around New York 
and Jersey City, that now contain possibly 
suckers, catfish and eels, I want to relate a queer 
incident that occurred: recently. The Hacken- 
sack River is known to freshwater fishermen in 
this section at least as the most polluted river in 
this part of the country. No one has seen the 
bottom in ten years on any part of this river 
within fifteen miles of Jersey City. The bottom 
is covered with black mud and sewerage, to say 
nothing of oils, acids and other foreign matter 
that continually flows back and forth with the 
tide. Yet only the other day the writer in 
traveling the meadows between the Plank Road 
and the Turnpike on the Jersey City side of the 
river saw what he thought was a muskrat going 
up one of the ditches that empties into the river, 
but on closer observation it turned out to be 
a fish. The water in the ditch was only about 
two inches deep, owing to the low tide, but the 
black mud was at least two feet in depth. How- 
ever, I succeeded in getting into the ditch be- 
tween the fish and the Hackensack River, and 
as he could not swim very well, it being-so shal- 
low, I was able to throw him out on the meadows 
with my hands. Imagine my surprise to find a 
small-mouth black bass which weighed, I should 
judge, close to two pounds, and he was just as 
lively and looked in as good condition as if he 
was just taken out of a spring water lake. 

I placed him in a little spring temporarily 
until I got a pail and water, and then brought 
him to the artificial spring water lake in the 
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Hudson County Park, near which I live, and I 
have no doubt that he will thrive there with 
other bass that the writer and several of his 
friends of the freshwater fishermen placed there 
three years ago. I might also add that the bass 
we placed in this lake have thrived and bred, as 
we have seen the young fry around the edge of 
the lake. The bass that we put in were also 
caught in this same section of the Hackensack 
by old Ben Dusenberry in his carp nets. The 
writer has seen not only bass, but trout caught 
in these nets up to two years ago, when old Ben 
Dusenberry passed away, and whom most of the 
old-timers will remember as the dean of the 
Hackensack freshwater fishermen when the 
Hackensack was a real river; not a mud and 
oil hole as it is now. 

Many of the best fishermen in this section 
have tried for the past ten years to get a bass 
to bite in this end of the Hackensack without 
success, yet they are there. We have cooked a 
few of these bass caught in the nets, but found 
they had very dark flesh and could not be eaten, 
at least by anyone who had eaten a small or 
large-mouth bass from a clear water stream or 
lake, which showed they must have lived in this 
polluted water a long time. This shows at least 
that while this pollution may not kill the fish 
outright, it sure does keep them from taking 
the bait while they are in this water. Can any- 
one tell us whether these fish pass out to sea 
and go back up clean streams, or what does hap- 
pen to them? You seldom if ever see one dead. 
Where do they go? We would like to hear 
from some of your readers who could enlighten 
us on the subject. Nearly every member of our 
association can vouch for the above. 


H. J. Burirncton, 
Vice-President Hudson Co. F. & G. Ass’n. 


Seventh Annual Meeting of the West Vir- 
ginia Fish and Game Protective 


Association. 


Meeting called to order by J. A. Viquesney, 
president, and H. M. Lockridge, who delivered 
the address of welcome. 

In the absence of Charles B. Johnson, of 
Clarksburg, Judge Charles S. Dice, of Lewisburg, 
delivered the response to the address of welcome, 
on behalf of the Fish and Game Association. 

Committees appointed: Membership, Nomi- 
nations, Resolutions, and Legislation. 

Dr. T. S. Palmer, of Washington, D. C., 
gave an interesting talk on elk, and how they are 
cared for by the National Government, and why 
the Government is distributing these animals to 
several states. 

Three sessions were held on Thursday in 
order to complete the program. 

George W. Wilson read a paper, “Why We 
Should Protect Our Forests From Fire,” and 
much interesting discussion was brought out by 
the paper. 

A. D. Williams, State Road Engineer, gave 
an address on “Good Roads, and Their Relation 
to Forests, Game and Fish,” which was followed 
by an address of W. E. Hoffheim, of the West 
Virginia Good Roads Association, and an illus- 
trated lecture on good roads by Fred M. Schill- 
ing, of Allentown, Pa. . 

Dr. T. S. Palmer discussed at length the Fed- 
eral Migratory Bird Law and gave the reasons 
for its enactment, and why it should be of great 
benefit to all of the states where properly en- 
forced. 

Philip S. Farnham, Chief of Staff of the 
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American Game Protective and Propagation As- 
sociation, read a paper on “Game Protective As- 
sociations and What They Have Accomplished.” 


Over two hundred names were added to the 
list of membership since the annual meeting last 
year. 


Constitution and by-laws were amended by 
adding the word Forest to the name of the asso- 
ciation, making it “The West Virginia Forest, 
Game and Fish Protective Association.” 

J. A. Viquesney was elected president of the 
association, and W. B. Rector, secretary-treas- 
urer, and a vice-president was elected for each 
county. 

The committee on resolutions commended 
the work of the Forest, Game and Fish Depart- 
ment and asked the Legislature to restore the 
resident hunter’s license at its next session. 

The game banquet, which was served in the 
two large rooms of the club house, was pro- 
nounced the most elaborate affair ever witnessed. 
More than two hundred people were present at 
this banquet. A large elk, a bear and a deer 
had been killed for this occasion, the hides of 
whick will be mounted as trophies of the club. 
Wild turkey, grouse and squirrel completed the 
meat menu for this supper, and many other deli- 
cacies made it an enjoyable meal. 

Several after dinner speeches were made, re- 
plete with wit, wisdom and eloquence. 

The closing and parting address was made 
by Rev. D. S. Hammond of St. Mary’s, West 
Virginia, after which the meeting adjourned sine 
die to meet next year at the call of the presi- 
dent. 


Canine Newsdealers. 


Two Chicago dogs—an Irish terrier and a 
water spaniel—the property of a successful news- 
dealer of that city, are proving themselves very 
useful to their master. If the latter goes to 
lunch, or has to leave his stand for a time, the 
two watchful animals sell newspapers for him. 
“Rex,” the Irish terrier, perches himself on the 
stand and grips between his teeth a big calabash 
pipe and a copy of a newspaper, while “Brownie,” 
his partner, takes up his position on a little soap- 
box beside the stand and holds in his teeth a 
little “plug” hat for the safe-keeping of the pen- 
nies. When a passer-by buys a paper “Brownie” 
sits up to receive the coin. Both of the dogs 
seem to have a fierce as well as a sharp eye to 
business, and their master places great faith in 
them. 


Twenty-one Thousand Miles of Salmon 
Tins. 


Tuat over six million one hundred and forty 
thousand cases of canned salmon were packed on 
the Pacific Coast of North America during the 
season of 1912 will seem to many people a sur- 
prising statement; but it is true, and, further- 
more, if all the tins used that season—two hun- 
dred and ninety-four million seven hundred and 
sixty-two thousand five hundred and seventy-six 
one-pound cans—were laid end to end they would 
extend in a straight line for over twenty-one 
thousand five hundred miles, or would come with- 
in about three thousand five hundred miles of 
encircling the globe at the equator. To fill these 
cans some sixty-seven and a half million salmon 
were needed, while some twenty million more 
were required for the preparation of smoked, 
pickled, mild-cured, and frozen salmon. Several 
other millions were sold in a fresh condition, 
and the whole product was valued at something 
like thirty-five million dollars. 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL 
will be to studiously promote a healthful interest 
in outdoor recreation, and to cultivate a refined 


taste tor natural objects. 
—ForEsT AND STREAM, Aug. 14, 1873. 


A Higher Standard 


Have the sportsmen of to-day reached a 
higher and better sportsmanship than that of 
their predecessors of a few generations ago? At 
best, the question can have but a speculative an- 
swer. So far as one can judge, the ethical stand- 
ards and practices of the present are more com- 
monly advocated and observed than they were. 
But we must fairly consider the conditions of the 
times, past and present, in their relation to the 
evolution of sportsmanship. At a period which 
is so recent that it is within the knowledge of a 
majority of men still living, game large and small 
was in such abundance everywhere that it was 
comparatively easy for any one to gratify his de- 
sire either for sport or slaughter. The number 
of sportsmen and pot-hunters was relatively a 
very small number compared to the amount of 
game. The quantity of game now is very small 
as compared to the quantity then. Conditions 
thus have greatly changed. There is not the op- 
portunity now for such slaughter as obtained in 
the past, even if there were the inclination for it, 
since there is a scantiness of material. 


In justice to the sportsman of the past it is 
a pleasure to believe that there were then men 
whose ideas of sportsmanship were as good and 
true as are the best ideas of the present day; men 
who fearlessly denounced slaughter for slaugh- 
ter’s sake, and who diligently sought to establish 
the ethics of a higher sportsmanship. However 
much good there was in the theory of sport at 
that time in practice it largely resulted in destruc- 
tion. So merciless was the pursuit that some spe- 
cies were practically exterminated, others were 
exterminated in such sections of country as were 
not obstructive to their pursuit, while others were 
greatly reduced in numbers. The quantity killed 
was at that time commonly accepted as the test 
of success. 


That there has been a general evolution and 
transformation in sportsmanship there is much in 
evidence to show. The adoption of game laws by 
all the states and the strong public opinion 
against large bags are proof of a conservative in- 
terest. The boastful and bloody era has become 
greatly modified. Killing and quantity are not of 
themselves considered as being all of sport. 


While the present time is not free from the 
depredations of the game butcher, the better and 
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more refined pleasures of the sport are more gen- 
erally understood and practiced. Men go into the 
wilds equipped with a camera to photograph wild 
animals in their native haunts. Others take canoe 
trips on the waters of the wilderness. Camp-life, 
which in olden times was a necessary incident of 
killing game, too rude and rough to be considered 
as a means to a healthful outing, is now adopted 
as one of the most popular forms of outing, 
whether for fishing or shooting. In old times the 
killing was the sport. Now, the manner of pur- 
suit and killing are considered. The modern 
sportsman pursues under certain restrictions 
whereby the skill of the hunter is pitted against 
the native wariness and fleetness of the game. It 
is intelligence and skill against wildness and cun- 
ning. The killing is but an incident of the real 
enjoyment. The beautiful and the wholesome 
have succeeded that which was mostly savage. 
There is far less of the wanton slaughter of a 
few years ago, when deer were left to rot in the 
woods and fish on the bank. 

Probably many causes have contributed to a 
better order of things. Opportunities to kill are 
less, and the youth of the present day are being 
better taught in the higher ethics of sport with 
gun and rod, than were the youth of the past. A 
better and greater variety of sportsmen’s litera- 
ture is available to teach good lessons of sports- 
manship. A more thorough teaching of the youth 
of this country in the ethics is certain to result in 
a more cultured class of sportsmen. When men 
learn sportsmanship by experimenting or by bad 
teaching, it is sure to be learned imperfectly. A 
certain training and instinct are quite as neces- 
sary to make the genuine sportsman as to make 
the gentleman; therefore, do not neglect the edu- 
cation of youth in these essential accomplish- 
ments. 


Bird Conservation 


“Conservation of our birds is growing tre- 
mendously. Even women are abandoning use of 
plumage for their hats,” says Colonel Joseph H. 
Acklen, of Nashville, Tenn., one-time member of 
Congress, and recently appointed chief warden of 
the United States to enforce the new migratory 
bird law. 

_ “We're going to have the co-operation of the 
sportsmen everywhere. This law is going to 
prove the greatest step in the conservation of our 
bird life that has been taken in many years. 

“Everywhere people are beginning to realize 
that we can’t have our birds and kill them, too, 
so I do not anticipate trouble. My work will take 
me all over the country—South this winter, and 
the spring through the North. In the various 
states I will call on the game wardens and urge 
their co-operation in the enforcement of this law. 
They have, for the most part, indorsed it.” 


Colonel Acklen is going to serve as chief 
warden without pay. 

“I did not collect a salary in the ten years I 
was game warden of Tennessee. In fact, I gave 
up my law practice to do the work. It certainly 
is a wonderful cause, and interesting.” 

Part of the time in Tennessee the state paid 
his expenses, but for several years the railroad 
fare and hotel bills were settled from his own 
pocket. The Government will pay his expenses 
out of the $10,000 appropriation for the enforce- 
ment of the law this year. 

Colonel Acklen believes that there is no 
question that the new migratory bird law is con- 
stitutional. 


The Big Fish 


It’s the big fish that finds his way into print, 
but for every big one heralded a thousand small- 
er ones go to the frying pan unchronicled. If 
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there were no fun in fishing except when a big 
fish was captured, the aggregate of disappoint- 
ment and disgust would far outweigh the sum 
total of satisfaction found in the average fishing 
of the average fisherman. As it is, one may find 
a day full to overflowing with interest and bright 
memory storing experience, and yet not catch a 
fish worth the weighing. 


Tell It To Us 


Send us a postal card of fishing news or ex- 
perience or incident. Our angling columns are 
always open, and their interest depends upon the 
number and diversity of communications which 
appear there. No other journal in this country 
begins to give the amount and variety of fishing 
literature here printed from week to week. It is 
the ambition of those in conduct of the Forest 
and Stream to increase its value and interest for 
the American angler. 


Advertise It 


Individuals who have bear cubs, or farms 
suitable for preserves, or setter dogs, or sets of 
antlers, or houses to rent, or guns to sell or ex- 
changed, are advised that neither the edieors nor 
publishers of this journal do a general commis- 
sion business; nor do they “happen to know of 
some friend who might want to invest”; nor can 
they undertake to find customers. Our advertis- 
ing columns are always open, and advertising in 
them always pays. 


Montana Notes 


(From our Field Correspondent.) 
Butte, Mont.—It is generally conceded that 
the plan of shipping elk from the Yellowstone 
National Park to various ranges has met with 
success sufficient to warrant its continuance. State 
Game Warden DeHart has received many appli- 
cations for elk to re-stock various ranges and 
forests. Deputy Warden Morgan reports that 
the elk which were transported to the ranges of 
Washington and western Montana appear to be 
perfectly satisfied with their new homes. Minne- 
sota people are particularly anxious for elk to 

stock the woods of the North Star state. 


The first capture of elk was made two years 
ago. Every winter scores of the elk wander from 
the limits of the Yellowstone park in search of 
food. Many fall prey to hunters and in order to 
prevent their slaughter the game department de- 
cided to try the plan of capturing the animals and 
transporting them to different ranges. Accord- 
ingly corrals were prepared and quantities of hay 
placed within sight of the roving herds. As soon 
as they were safely inside, the gates were closed 
and the elk were prisoners. About four hundred 
were captured near Gardiner, Mont., at the first 
trial. 


The animals were shipped in specially pre- 
pared stock cars so arranged that they could not 
harm each other. But in some cases the elk be- 
came so frightened that they crowded into the 
corners of the cars and several were killed. 
When the next shipments are made the elk will 
be transported in cars padded with gunny sacks 
and screened along the sides and ends so that the 
animals cannot see outside the confines of their 
cars. 


Advertising’ has established a new order of 
things in commerce. It has become a mighty 
power in business progress—a complete yet com- 
prehensive transmitter for the distribution and 
selling of merchandise and service. 
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Fi ishing Season Most Notable O Notable On Record 


By HARTIE I. PHILLIPS 


BEACH FISHING. 


The fishing season of 1913, which officially 
closed under rules of the Asbury Park Fishing 
Club on October 31, will long live in the memory 
of the anglers as one of the most notable and at 
the same time peculiar ever experienced. It was 
notable on account of the most remarkable run of 
big striped bass ever taken in this or any other 
section. 

Commencing on June 15, up to June 27, there 
were taken 30 striped bass ranging from 11 lbs. 
6 oz., the smallest, to 55 lbs., the largest, and their 
combined weight was 918 lIbs., an average of 
30 3-5 lbs. each. Incidentally one still larger was 
taken on July 25, which weighed 58 lbs. 8 oz., and 
as far as known, it is the largest ever taken with 
rod and reel in this section. 

A new record for striped bass for the Asbury 
Park Fishing Club, which had remained unbeaten 
for 12 years was established when A. W. Flavell 
captured one on June 23 that weighed 48 lbs. 3 oz. 
The largest number taken was by J. H. Wort- 
man, who captured 7 weighing an aggregate of 
105 lbs. 7 oz. One of the oddest catches was that 
of Ben Evernham. When his 31 pounder bit the 
hook it evidently slipped out of its mouth, and as 
it swivled, hooked it again in the tail. This re- 
sulted in a terriffic fight, which took nearly three- 
quarters of an hour before the fish was landed. 


CHANNEL BASS. 

The channel bass season was also notable for 
the appearance in this section of quite a number 
of “baby” channel bass, weighing from I to 2 lbs. 
each, and whereas Seaside Park, 22 miles south- 
ward, had heretofore been considered their 
northerly limit, they were taken all along the 
coast as far north as Elberon. The largest taken 
by a member of the club weighed 38 Ibs. 5 oz., 
and was taken on Sept. 16 at Harvey Cedars by 
Fire Commissioner Matt Stratton of Newark. 
These fish made their appearance in the Barnegat 
section on Sept. 3, 10 days earlier than last year. 
Capt. George W. Fenimore accomplished a diffi- 
cult feat when he landed one weighing 27 lbs. 
7 oz., on a nine thread line. Bela C. Clapp cap- 
tured two on Sept. 18, which weighed 36 lbs. 8 
oz., and 32 lbs. 14 0z., thereby winning a special 
prize for largest amount of pounds taken in day- 
time, and Jack Clayton that same night landed 
three weighing a total of 90 lbs. 2 oz. 

SMALL VARIETIES SCARCE 

A peculiar feature of the season was the 
scarcity of the smaller varieties of fish, bluefish, 
weakfish, kingfish, and fluke, and the appearance 
in large numbers of a game fish that has been 
comparatively foreign to this section heretofore, 
viz., croakers. 

Among the prizes donated to ladies Mrs. 
Frank Brewer certainly deserves mention. She 
not alone takes the prize for the first striped 
bass taken, but caught the largest, which weighed 
14 lbs. 1 oz., and three others beside, the largest 
channel bass, kingfish and bluefish. Mrs. L. R. 
Martin gets the prize for the largest weakfish, 


and Mrs. H. C. Fisher for the largest fluke. 
THE A. P. F. C. AWARDS. 

The following is a full list of awards of the Asbury 
Park Fishing Club. One of the rules is that no mem- 
ber shall be eligible under regular awards to more than 
one pene for each specie, but they won special and 
monthly awards in addition. 


. 


Striped bass (regular prizes), largest—A. W. Fla- 
vell, 48 lbs. 3 oz.; Dr. W. W. Flavell, second; greatest 
number taken, J. H. Wortman, seven fish (which 
weighed 105 lbs. 7 oz.); greatest number of pounds 
taken (J. a Wortman out), J. Wertheim, 83 lbs. 13 0z.; 
third largest (J. H. Wortman, 39 lbs. 10 0z., out), Leon- 
ard Hulit, 38 lbs. 9 oz.; fourth largest (Dr. W. W. 
Flavell, 36 Ibs., out), Ira A. Stricklin, 35 -lbs. 10 02.5 
fifth largest, Henry W. Comeyrs, 33 lbs. 14 0z.; sixth 


largest, Benjamin Evernham, 31 Ibs. 3 0z.; seventh larg- 
est (J. Wertheim, 29 lbs., 11 0z., out), William N. Ap- 
plegate, 27 lbs. 14 0z.; eighth largest, Victor de Wysocki, 
26 Ibs. 8 oz.; ninth largest, O. M. Giles, 26 lbs. 4 oz. 


tenth largest, James Mackintosh, 21 Ibs. 9 0z.; eleventh 
largest, W. A. Herbert, 21 Ibs. 5 oz.; twelfth largest, 
J . English, 20 lbs., 9 oz.; thirteenth largest (W. N. 


‘Applegate, 20 Ibs, out), Bela C. Clapp, 19 lbs. 13 02z.; 
fourteenth largest (J. H. Wortman, 18 lbs., out), Louis 
J. Brown, 18 Ibs.; fifteenth largest, Matt Stratton, 17 


lbs. 7 oz. 
STRIPED BASS. 

First taken, William H. Schwartz, 4 lbs., 7 0z., May 
30; second taken, John H. Wortman, 20 lbs. 3 oz., June 
15% third taken, James Mackintosh, 21 lbs. 9 oz., June 

largest taken between 7 P. m, and ee ae my A 


Ww Flavell, 40 lbs., 2 0z.; largest by member who had 
not previously won a striped bass club prize, Dr W. 
pg gree 40 Ibs. 2 0z.; smallest taken, W. B. Clark, 
2 Ibs. 1 oz. 


STRIPED BASS. 

Largest in fase, A. W. Flavell, 48 lbs. 3 0z.; second 
largest, June, Dr. W. W. Flavell, 40 lbs. 2 0z.; largest 
uly, Victor de Wysocki, 26 lbs. 8 oz.; second largest 
uly, J. C. English, 20 lbs. 9 oz.; largest August, il- 
iam N. Applegate, 20 lbs.; second largest August, Da- 
rius E, Burton, 9 lbs. 8 oz. 

CHANNEL BASS. 

First largest, Matt Stratton, 38 lbs. 5 0z.; second 
largest, Bela C. Clapp, 36 lbs. 8 oz.; third largest, Dr. 
E.. R. Keast, 36 lbs. 7 0oz.; fourth largest, A. M. Za- 
briskie, 33 Ibs. 12 0z.; fifth largest, Thomas Nelson, Jr., 
33 lbs. 3 0z.; sixth torsos (Bela C. Clapp, 32 Ibs. 14 0z., 
out), James "M. Gentle, 32 lbs. 11 0z.3; seventh largest, 
layton, 31 lbs. 6 oz.; eighth largest (Jack Clayton, 
. 12 0z., out), Nel son Schoen, 30 Ibs. 1 0z.; ninth 
largest, Isaac M. Noe, 30 Ibs. 10 Oz. ; tenth largest, 
William N. Applegate, 29 Ibs. 14 0z.; eleventh largest, 
Sidney T. Holt, 29 lbs. 14 0z 

CHANNEL BASS, SPECIAL. 

First, taken Sept. 3, Hoffman Allen, 21 lbs. 8 0z.; 
second, taken Sept. 6, W. H. Shuster, 24 Ibs. 4 0z.; 
largest on standard 9- thread line, Capt. George W. Fen- 
imore, 27 lbs. 7 oz.; largest in September, Matt Strat- 
ton, 38 lbs. 5 oz.; largest number pounds from sunrise 
to sunset, one day, = C. Clapp 
NGFISH. 

Ben inoue and Winfield Scott, 2 lbs. 
third largest, E. P. Gallaher, 2 lbs. 2 0z.; 
fourth largest, James M. Gentle, 2 lbs. 1 oz.; fifth 
largest, E. N. Dolbey; sixth largest, H. I. Phillips, 
1 lb. 14 0z.; seventh and eighth largest, Leonard Hulit 
and Horace C. Fisher, 1 lb. {2 oz. each 
KINGFISH, SPECIAL. 
taken May 3, W. E. Rice; second, 
Phillips. 
KINGFISH, MONTHLY. 
Largest in June, W. Scott; _ Second largest in June, 


Largest, 
3 oz. each; 


First, taken May 


20, Hartie I. 


ames M. Gentle, 2 lbs. 1 0z.; largest in July, H. 
hillips, 1 lb. 14 0z.; second "largest in July, F. H. 
Westervelt, Jr.; largest in August, Horace C. Fisher, 


1 lb. 6 oz.; second largest, H. G. Cline, 1 Ib. 6 oz. 
BLUEFISH, REGULAR. 

Largest, H. J. Comegys, 7 Ibs. 1 0z.; second largest, 
Jack Clayton, 3 lbs. 2 oz.; third largest, W. C. Glass, 
2 lbs. 10 oz.; fourth largest, Dr. E. R. Keast, 2 lbs. 4 
oz.; fifth largest, C.. 0.. Perry, 3%... 3. 1b8. 2 08.3 simth 
largest, Dr. F. L. Wilcox, 2 lbs.; seventh lenmene, Dr. 
W. W. Flavell, 1 lb. 9 0z.; eighth largest, E. N. Dolbey, 

BLUEFISH, SPECIAL 
First taken, E. N. Dolbey; second taken, Z. Hol- 


dridge. 
BLUEFISH, MONTHLY. 
July, E. N. Dolbey; second largest July, 
largest, August, H. J. Comegys; 
argest, August, Dr. W. W. Flavell; largest, September, 
Jack Clayton; second largest, September. 
EAKFISH, REGULAR. 

Largest, F. ih Bockins, 4 lbs. 10 0z.; second largest, 
Horace Dutcher, 4 lbs.. 6 oz.; third largest, J. D. Ritchie, 
4 lbs.; fourth largest, Joseph Heath, 3 I'bs. 15 oz.; fifth 
largest,\W. C. Glass, 3 Ibs. 13 0z.; seventh largest. 
M. ee 3 lbs. 7 0z.; eighth largest, E. P. Gallaher, 
3 lbs. 3 oz. a js est, M. D. Murray, 3 Ibs. 3 oz. 

ISH, SPECIAL. 

First, taken by mn 23, George Skirm, 1 Ib. 

second taken, F. Sinsinger. 

; ns MONTHLY. 

D. Ritchie; second largest, july, 
Bockins; 


Largest, 
ear’s subscription; 


14 02.3 


Lacpest, jy. J s 
William N. Applegate; largest, August, F. K. 





Ritchie; largest, 


second largest, August, J. D. 
September, 


ber, H. Dutcher; second largest, 


Heath. 
PLAICE OR FLUKE, REGULAR. 

Largest, Isaac M. Noe, 5 lbs. 2 0z.; second largest, 
J. H. Wortman, 5 lbs.; third largest, H. K. Satow, 4 
Ibs. 2 0z.; fourth largest, Charles L. Keast; fifth larg- 
est, Dr. E. R. Keast, 4 lbs. 1 oz. 

PLAICE, SPECIAL. 
First taken, May 3, E. P. Gallaher; second taken, 


L. R. Martin. 
BOAT FISHING. 
TUNA. 


Largest, J. C. English, 23 lbs. 
W. A. Leavitt, Jr., 19 lbs. 9 oz. 
TUNA, ee 
First taken, W. A. Leavitt, July 28. 
BLUEFISH, BOAT. 
J. Wertheim, 7 lbs. 1 oz. 
WEAKFISH, BOAT. 
Largest, James ies 7 Fup 15 
est, C. \N. Firmage, A lbs. 
AKFISH, SPECIAL. 
First taken, © » Reiff, July 24. 
SEA BASS, BOAT. 
R. J. Parker, 4 Ibs. 8 oz. 
SEA BASS, ‘SPECIAL. 
First taken, oe I. Phillips, — I. 
BLACKFISH, BO 
Largest, Dr. R. J. Parker, 2 lbs. 12 oz. 
BOAT OR BEACH FISHING. 


Septem- 
loses 


4 0z.; second largest, 


Largest, 


oz.; second larg- 


Largest, Dr. 


BLUEFISH. 
Largest, J. Wertheim, 7 lb. 11 oz. First taken, 
Dr. R. J. Parker, i 15. 
LADIES RIZES, BEACH FISHING. 
STRIPED BASS. 
Largest, Mrs. F. Brewer, 14 lbs. 1 oz. 
SPECIAL. 
First taken, Miss Brewer. 
KINGFISH. 
Largest, Mrs. F. Brewer, 1 Ib. 8 oz. 
SPECIAL. ' 
First taken, June 3. 
WEAKFISH. 
Largest, Mrs. L. R. Martin, 2 Ibs. 12 0z.; second 
largest, Mrs. James Mackintosh, 2 lbs. § oz. 
PECIAL. 
First taken, Mrs. H. C. Fisher. 
BLUEFISH. 
Largest, Mrs. G. Brewer, 2 lbs. 1 oz. 
PLAICE OR FLUKE. 
Largest, Mrs. H. C. Fisher, 2 lbs. 5 0z.; second 
largest, Mrs. F. Quisinger, 2 lbs. 2 oz. 


CHANNEL BASS. 


Largest, Mrs. F. Brewer, 26 lbs. 2 oz.; second larg- 
est, Mrs. H. C. Fisher. 
SPECIAL. 
Largest striped bass — by lady or gentleman, 
A. W. Flavell, 48 lbs., 3 


LIST OF STRIPED BASS AND CHANNEL BASS. 

The following is a list of striped bass and channel 
bass recorded for the fishing season 1913, at Seger’s 
store, Asbury Park: 

STRIPED BASS. 

May 24—William H. Young, 6 lbs. 

May 30—William H. Schwartz, 4 ihe ° oz. 

June 15—J. H. Wortman, 20 Ibs. 3 oz. 

June 16—James Mackintosh, 21 Ibs. 9 oz. 

une 16—Dr. W. W. Flavell, 36 Ibs. 

une 17—Benjamin Evernham, 31 lbs. 3 oz. 

June 18—J. H. Wortman, 39 lbs. 10 oz. 

June 21—H. W. Comegys, 33 Ibs. 14 oz. 

June 21—Howell Scobey, 30 lbs. 10 oz. 

June 22—Ogden M. Giles, 26 lbs. 4 oz. 

June 22—Benjamin Evernham, 11 Ibs. 6 oz. 

June 22—Charles M. Wyant, 12 Ibs. 9 oz. 

June 22—Jacob Wertheim, 29 lbs. 11 oz. 

June 22—Jacob Wertheim, 29 lbs. 7 oz. 

June 23—A. W. Flavell, 48 Ibs. 3 oz. 

June 23—Frank Brown, 30 Ibs. 3 oz. 

June 23—Ira A. Stricklin, 35 lbs. 10 oz. 

June 23—Joseph J. Yates, 19 lbs. 10 oz. 

June 24—A. D. Hunt, 34 Ibs. 7 oz. 

June 24—Wm. N. Applegate, 27 Ibs. 14 oz. 

June 24—Roscoe Hulit, 41 Ibs. 8 oz. 

June 24—Dr. W. W. Flavell, 40 lbs. 2 oz. 

June 24—Louis J. Brown, 18 Ibs. 

June 24—J. G. Jones, 32 lbs. 

June 25—H. F. Kohle, 33 lbs. 8 oz. 

June 25—F. R. Coghlin, 35 lbs. 

June 25—Leonard Hulit, 38 lbs 9 oz. 

June 25—James G. Applegate, 51 lbs. 9 oz. 

June 2—Frank Helies, 55 lbs. 

June 26—Bela C. Clapp, 19 lbs. 

i 26—Lewis Lloyd, 16 lbs. 


13 02z. 
14 0Z. 

une 27—J. H. Wortman, 18 lbs. 

July 5—J. E. English, 20 lbs. 9 oz. 

July ode Kennedy, 26 lbs. 4 oz. 

uly 13—Bela C. Clapp, 4 Ibs. 3 oz. i 
uly 17—Victor de Wysocki, 26 lbs. 8 oz. i 
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uly 19—L. H. Stein, 13 Ibs. 4 oz. 
uly 19—George Kennedy, 15 Ibs. 
uly 19—B. C. Banta, 31 Ibs. 4 oz. 
uly 2o—H. K: Satow, 7 lbs. 10 oz. * 
uly 2o—W. C. Glass, 9 Ibs. 6 oz. 
uly 24—M. Bordella, 32 Ibs. 
uly 2;—Ed. E. Davis, 58 Ibs. 8 oz. 
uly 2—Wm. H. Schwartz, 12 lbs. 1 oz. 
uly 26—Frank Sinsinger, 14 lbs. 6 oz. 
uly 26—C. C. Wortman, 22 lbs. 8 oz. 
uly 27—George Kennedy, 23 Ibs. 
uly 27—Rescoe Hulit, 17 lbs. 8 oz. 
uly 28—Richard Moore, 16 lbs. 8 oz. 
uly 28—Andrew Allen, Jr., 14 lbs. 11 oz. 
uly 28—J. H. Wortman, 10 lbs. 12 oz. 
uly 29—Matt Stratton, 17 Ibs. 7 02z. 
uly 29—George MclIverney, 23 lbs. 4 oz. 
July 31—Chas. Woodland, 13 lbs. 13 oz. 
Aug. 3—H. K. Satow, 10 Ibs. 10 oz. 
Aug. 8—W. B. Clark, 8 lbs. 6 oz 
Aug. 8—Mrs. W. D. Knecht, 7 lbs. 5 oz. 
Aug. 9—Jos. M. Dettrich, 6 Ibs. 2 oz. 
Aug. o—W. B. Clark, 2 Ibs. 1 oz. 
Aug. 9—Wm. Birch, 9 Ibs. 1 oz. 
Aug. 9—D. Conklin, 5 lbs. 
Aug. 11—Mrs. F. Brewer, 6 lbs. 5 oz. 
Aug. 11—F. M. McFarland, 7 lbs. 6 oz. 
Aug. 11—F. M. McFarland, 8 lbs. 8 oz. 
Aug. 11—Robert Coster, ro lbs. 
Aug. 11—Robert Coster, 3 Ibs. 14 oz. 
Aug. 11—Arthur Allen, 17 lbs. 8 oz. 
Aug. 11—Dr. S. Cohen, 2 lbs. 13 0z. 
Aug. 11—Frank Sinsinger, 8 lbs. 1 oz. 
Aug. 11—F. K. Bockins, 5 lbs. 
Aug. 133—Wm. N. Applegate, 20 lbs. 
Aug. 144—W. C. Glass, 6 lbs. 2 oz. 
Aug. 144—W. C. Glass, 4 lbs. 11 oz 
Aug. 15—Darius E. Burton, 9 lbs. 8 oz. 
Aug. 16—Leonard Hulit, 6 Ibs. 5 oz. 
Aug. 16—H. K. Satow, 6 lbs. 7 oz. 
Aug. 17—J. H. Wortman, 6 lbs. 8 oz 
Aug. 17—Philip Birch, 6 lbs. 
‘Aug. 18~James M. Gentle, 7 lbs. 5 oz. 
Aug. 18—S. E. Lester, 9 Ibs. 2 oz. 
Aug 18—F. K. Bockins, 5 lbs. 8 oz. 
Aug. 18—Arthur Allen, 5 Ibs. 14 0z. 
Aug. 19—Arthur Allen, 10 Ibs. 
Aug. 19—A. A. von Bockow, 6 Ibs. 
Aug. 24—H. Schreiter, 8 lbs. 4 oz. 
Aug. 24—Gordon Brewer, 14 lbs. 
Aug. 243—H. K. Satow, 9 Ibs. 2 oz. 
Aug. 24—John H. Wortman, 5 lbs. 9 oz 
Aug. 26—John H. Wortman, 9 Ibs. 3 oz. 
Aug. 28—S. E. Lester, 6 lbs. 13 oz. 
Aug. 28—S. E. Lester, 4 Ibs. 7 oz. 
Aug. 22—Wm. N. Applegate, 4 Ibs. 16 oz. 
Aug. 28—A. Allan, Jr., 5 Ibs. 5 oz 
Aug. 22—Wm. N. McCutcheon, 3 Ibs. 
Aug. 2—Henry C. Rydell, 7 lbs. 6 oz. 
Aug. 30—Waldo E. Rice, 6 lbs. 8 oz. 
Aug. 30—Wm. H. Schwartz, 2 lbs. 3 oz. 
Aug. 31—Peter Post, 7 lbs. 10 oz. 
Aug. 31—F. K. Bockins, 7 Ibs. 
Sept. 1—Wm. C. Rogers, 2 lbs. 4 oz. 
Sept. 6—Sidney T. Holt, 8 lbs. 4 oz. 
Sept. 6-Wm. H. Schwartz, 6 lbs. 10 oz. 
Sept. 6—-M. Hammerschlag, 12 Ibs. 8 oz. 
Sept. 7—S. Ono, 5 lbs. 6 oz. 
Sept. 10o—M. Atwater, 10 lbs. 4 oz. 
Sept. 1o—Arthur Pryor, 5 lbs. 11 oz. 
Sept. 11—H. M. Kain, 7 Ibs. 11 02z. 
Sept. 11—Paul Wagner, 2 lbs., 2 oz. 
Sept. 11:—M. Haines, 3 lbs. 5 oz. 
Sept. 13—F. Westervelt, 7 lbs. 1 oz. 
Sept. 13—A. E. Owen, 8 lbs. 8 oz. 
Sept. 15—John A. Seger, 12 lbs. 3 oz. 
Sept. 16—J. Wertheim, 12 lbs. 3 oz. 
Sept. 16—Henry Steinbach, 10 Ibs. 
Sept. 18—J. Wertheim, 8 lbs. 1 oz. 
Sept. 19o—J. Wertheim, 4 lbs. 12 oz. 
Sept. 20—Paul Taylor, 6 lbs. 13 oz. 
Sept. 2o—Dr. W. Daw, 13 lbs. 6 oz. 
Sept. 25—F. R. Lefferts, Jr., 8 lbs. 12 oz. 
Sept. 25—F. R. Lefferts, Jr., 6 Ibs. 12 oz. 
Sept. 25—W. A. Herbert, 4 lbs. 4 oz. 
Sept. 26—W. A. Herbert, 11 lbs. 13 oz. 
Sept. 26—F. R: Lefferts, 2 lbs. 14 oz. 
Sept. 26—F. R. Lefferts, 8 lbs. 4 oz. 
Sept. 27—F. R. Lefferts, 5 Ibs. 10 oz 
Oct. 9—Hartie I. Phillips, 6 lbs. 5 oz. 
Oct. 104M. D. Murray, 2 Ibs. 10 oz. 
Oct. 1o—C. White, 11 lbs. 
Oct. 1o—-C. White, 6 lbs. 2 oz. 
Oct. 12—C. White, 14 Ibs. 
Oct. 12—-C. White, 7 lbs. 
Oct. 12—-C. White, 6 Ibs. 8 oz. 
Oct. 12—-C. White, 6 Ibs. 8 oz. 
Oct. 12—C. White, 6 lbs. 
Oct. 12—-C. White, 6 lbs. 
Oct. 12—C. White, 5 lbs. 
Oct. 15—Leonard Hulit, 8 lbs. 14 oz. 
Oct. 15—Leonard Hulit, 4 Ibs. 6 oz. 
Oct. 16—J. H. Wortman, 2 Ibs. 2 oz. 
Oct. 19—Jack Clayton, 11 Ibs. 1 oz. 
Oct. 19—W. A. Herbert, 21 Ibs. 5 oz. 
Oct. 19—W. A. Herbert, 6 lbs. 11 0z 
Oct 19—A. Volk, 2 lbs. 10 oz. 
Oct. 21—J. Wertheim, 12 lbs. 8 oz. 
Oct. 23—Leonard Hulit, 2 lbs. 5 oz. 
Oct. 24—George Gilbert, 12 lbs. 3 oz. 
Oct. 24—L. Holdridge, 12 lbs. 6 oz. 
Oct. 24—Mrs. F. Brewer, 5 lbs. 7 oz. 
Oct. 23—Mrs. F. Brewer, 3 lbs. 13 oz. 
Oct. 25—Mrs. Brewer, 14 lbs. 1 oz. 
Oct. 2—Henry Viering, 2 lbs. 3 oz. 


The above list shows a total of 151 striped bass 
weighing an aggregate of 2,082 pounds 3 ounces, or an 
average of nearly 13 4-5 pounds each. The largest one, 
weighing 58 pounds and 8 ounces, was captured on July 
25 by Edward E. Davis. The largest taken on a Seger 
rod, for which John F. Seger annually donates a hand- 
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some split bamboo surf rod, was won by James G, 
Applegate, who on June 25 captured one which weighe 
51 pounds and 9 ounces. 

CHANNEL BASS. : 

The following is a list of channel bass recorded: 

The full list of catches as far as obtainable is as 
follows: 

Beach Haven—Sept. 3, Hoffman Allen, 21 lbs. 8 oz. 

Seaside Park—Sept. 6, William H. Shuster, 24 lbs. 
4 0z.; Sept. 8, 21 lbs. 10 oz. and 20 Ibs. 8 oz.; William 
M. McCutcheon, 25 Ibs. 4 oz. and J. J. Yates, 27 Ibs. 12 
oz.; Sept. 10, James Lyons, 44 lbs. 3 0z.; Sept. 12, A. M. 
McReynolds, 40 lbs.; W. M. Shuster, 36 Ibs. 4 0z.; Sept. 
13, Gus Popken, 24 lbs. 1 oz.; Henry C. Rydell, 26 lbs. 
10 oz.; Robert A. Inch, 25 lbs. 15 oz.; T. C. Cameron, 
31 Ibs. 9 oz.; W. '‘W. Gilbert, 24 Ibs.; David Cm, 25 
Ibs. 8 oz.; Sept. 14, B. Hawthorne, 26 lbs. 8 0z.; Sept 
18, Jack Clayton, 28 lbs., 30 lbs. 12 oz., and 31 Ibs. 6 02z.; 
Peter Post, 23 lbs. 3 0z., 27 Ibs., and 27 lbs. 2 0z.; Wil- 
liam N. Applegate, 24 lbs., 26 Ibs. 8 oz., 29 lbs. 14 02z. 
and 29 Ibs. 4 oz.; A. M. Zabriskie, 33 lbs. 12 oz.; William 
H. Shuster, 21 lbs.; Isaac M. Noe, 30 lbs. 19 oz.; Dr. 
E. R. Keast, 36 lbs. 7 0z.; Thomas Nelson, Jr., 33 Ibs. 
3 oz.; Henry C. Rydell, 26 lbs.; Bela C. Clapp, 32 lbs. 
14 0z., and 29 lbs. 4 0z.; Sept. 19, Bela C. Clapp, 36 lbs. 
8 oz.; Sidney T. Holt, 25 lbs. 12 oz.; William H. Shus- 
ter, 25 Ibs. 9 oz.; F. R. Lefferts, 24 lbs. 12 0z.; R. M. 
Heffenstein, 26 lbs.; Sept. 21, Fred Alexander, 36 lbs., 
Bela C. Clapp, 27 lbs. 5 oz.; Sept. 22, Bela C. Clapp, 28 
Ibs. 8 oz.; Sept. 25, W. H Scott, 29 lbs.; Sept. 26, W. H. 
Scott, 29 Ibs. 3 oz.; Mrs. F. Brewer, 26 lbs. 2 oz. 

Harvey Cedars—Sept. 14, Matt Stratton, 38 lbs. 5 02z.; 
Sept. 15, Sidney T. Holt, 29 lbs. 14 0z.; Sept. 16, Matt 
Stratton, 32 lbs.; Sidney T. Holt, 18 lbs.; Sept. 17, Matt 
Stratton, 15 lbs.; Sept. 18, Nelson Schoen, 30 Ibs. 11 oz. 
Capt. G. W. Fenimore, 27 lbs. 7 0z.; A. J. Sahdala, 29 
lbs 14 0z.; George Winters, 26 lbs. 3 oz; James M. 
Gentle, 32 Ibs. 11 0z.; Sept. 19, James M. Gentle, 20 lbs.; 
Sept. 23, John F. Seger, 27 lbs.; C. W. Tansley, 30 lbs.; 
Sept. 26, H. Allan, 21 lbs. 

Barnegat City—Sept. 13, James Buchanon, 20_Ibs.; 
Sept. 14, Robert T. Weichert, 26 lbs.; Sept. 15, L : 
Ketcham, 38 Ibs. 5 0z.; Sept. 17, F. A. Kimbacker, 34 
{bs.; F. H. Skidmore, 32 lbs.; Sept. 20, W C. Hincken, 
38 lbs.; F. A. Bancel, 26 lbs. and 32 lbs.; H. J. Ketcham, 
32 lbs.; Sept. 25, Albert G. Olches, 36 Ibs.; George A. 
Dorer, 26 Ibs. 8 ounces; Sept. 27, Edward Cramer, 26 
Ibs.; A. G. Olches, 22 Ibs. 

North Point, Barnegat Inlet—Sept. 14, Charles H. 
Smith, 25 lbs. 9 oz.; Sept. 24, James Buchanon, 30 Ibs. 

Como—Sept. 8, Charles Ward, 34 lbs. 6 oz. 

BOAT FISHING. 

Barnegat Inlet—Sept. 17, F. H. Skidmore, 24 Ibs.; 
Sept. 18, F. H. Skidmore, 29 lbs.; Sept. 19, C_W. Feigen- 
span, 33 lbs., 24 lbs., 26 lbs. and 27 lbs.; Mrs. C. W. 
Feigenspan, 38 and 26 lbs.; Sept. 20, Mrs. C. W. Feigen- 
span, 26 lbs., 29 lbs. 8 oz., and go lbs.; Sept. 22, Mrs. 
C. W. Feigenspan, go lbs.; C. W. Feigenspan, 31 Ibs.; 
Sept. 27, Gus F. Herdling, 34 Ibs.; J. A. Stengel, 35 lbs.; 
N. Sullivan, 30 lbs.; Sept. 28, C. W. Feigenspan, 26 Ibs. 
3 oz.; Mrs. C. W. Feigenspan, 39 lbs. 12 0z.; C. P. Sher- 
wood, 32 lbs.; J. A. Schoppert, 30 lbs.; Sept. 20, A. 
Tegetmeier, 25 lbs.; Sept. 30, William A. Allan, 36 lbs.; 
A. A. Berman, 31 lbs.; John E. Hein, 25 lbs. and 26 
libs.; G. F. Herling, 35 lbs.; C. P. Sherwood, 27 lbs.; 
A. Tegetmeier, 27 lbs.; Oct. 1, William A. Allan, 46 lbs.; 
A. A. Berman, 26 lbs. 8 oz.; G. F. Herdling, 34 lbs. 8 0z.; 
A. Tegetmeier, 34 lbs.; Oct. 2, A. A. Berman, 24 lbs.; 
Charles Griete, 25 Ibs. 8 oz. and 31 lbs.; John E. Hein, 
23 lbs. 8 oz. and 46 lbs. 8 oz.; G. F. Herdling, 26 lbs. 
and 29 lbs.; C. P. Sherwood, 26 Ibs. 8 oz., 28 lbs. 8 oz. 
and 40 lbs. 

Asbury Park—Sept. 23, Walter Dohm, 34 Ibs. 

Allenhurst—Sept. 30, Ed. J. Waters, 34 lbs. 7 oz. 

This creates a grand total of 118 fish weighing a 
total of 3,458 pounds, or an average of over 29 pounds 
each. 


Black Mountain in the Blue Ridge 


One of the wildest and most interesting, as 
well as the best hunting sections of all the moun- 
tain regions of the country, is Black Mountain, 
in the Blue Ridge, a score of miles from Ashe- 
ville, N. C. The highest peak of that range is Mt. 
Mitchell, named for Prof. Elisha Mitchell of the 
University of North Carolina, who was a most 
accomplished geologist and daring climber. For 
several summers prior to 1858 he had taken with 
him into the North Carolina mountains young 
men from the Univeisity and that year had a 
party of about a dozen, including William A. 
Graham, of Raleigh, son of the then Secretary of 
the Navy, and Reuben F. Kolb, of Alabama. Prof. 
Mitchell lost his life by slipping down a stony 
and mossy cliff, and days afterward his body was 
found in a deep pool, by “Big Tom” Wilson, at 
the foot of a waterfall. On top of Mt. Mitchell 
there is a very striking stone monument to the 
scientist who gave it his name. “Big Tom” Wil- 
son died only a few years ago, having killed over 
four hundred bears during his life. He was taken 
once by the famous Governor Vance to Beaufort, 
N. C., to look at the ocean, and when he saw it he 


sat down and wept like a child, saying it was even - 


grander than the mountains where he had spent 
all his life, and which he loved so dearly. 
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Washington Notes 


(From our Field Correspondent.) 


SpoKAaNE, WAsH., Nov. 16.—Big game hunt- 
ers are enjoying better sport this fall and winter 
in the mountain regions than ever before, and the 
indications are that they will not have to go so 
far afield as ordinarily, weather conditions in the 
upper feeding grounds having driven the animals 
into the winter feeding grounds earlier than usual. 

“Settlers in the northern Idaho timber re- 
gions tell me the forest ruminants are coming 
into winter quarters in better condition to with- 
stand the cold than at any time since the coun- 
try has been opened,” says Willis T. Burnham, 
cruiser for a St. Paul lumber company, who 
stopped off in Spokane, returning from a five 
weeks’ trip through northern Idaho. 

“The forest fires several years ago resulted 
in converting vast areas of underbrush into ex- 
cellent grazing grounds, and the deer and elk 
have had the finest kind of pasturage all sum- 
mer, grass and water having been within easy 
reach, 

“This is one reason the animals are coming 
out of the mountains earlier than usual, and they 
are congregating now in larger herds along the 
streams than ever before. I saw scores of them 
in wandering through the forests, getting often 
within easy stone’s throw of them before they 
departed.” 


Pike Fishing 

Baltimore pike fishermen have an outfit pecu- 
liar to themselves. I have used it for years and 
whenever I go astray, I always return quickly to 
the Baltimore outfit. A large flat bottomed boat, 
seven eighteen-foot poles rigged with fairly stout 
lines, corks fully fourteen inches long, one ounce 
sinker and spreader with two fat bull minnows 
for bait. The poles are set in sockets with the 
butts in rings, three out stern, two just in front 
of fisherman and two just back of him within 
easy reach; all so arranged that in trolling the 
lines cannot possibly tangle. Usual catch three to 
twenty-five pike, weighing % to 4 lbs. 

This fishing comes in late fall and early 

spring when no other fish are biting and some- 
times it is cold work. I recall one ugly day in 
February with a sleet-rain pelting in from the 
northeast; I had fished from daylight until 11 a. 
m. without a strike, with not another fisherman 
in sight where usually 10 or 20 boats would be in 
company. Discouraged, wet and cold, I took off 
my seven lines and started home. 
Rounding a point and far up a narrow bay, ! 
was surprised to see another boat “piking,” an 
occasional puff of smoke seemed to denote a con- 
tented fisherman, and curious to know the iden- 
tity of the other idiot, I pulled the half mile and 
found my friend F. So I re-rigged my seven 
lines and we fished together until too late to see 
the corks, neither of us getting a strike during 
the entire day and yet in memory that day stands 
out ever fresh and cold. I enjoyed it then, I en- 
joy the memory of it now. 
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Archery and the Weather 


TuHeE archers are on the range and there is 
a strong, gusty wind. And still good scores are 
made. . 

The archers are on the range, and- the wind, 
the temperature and the light are perfect for 
the sport, and the scores average low. 

An archer goes cut to shoot, feeling fine, 
mentally and physically, and hopes to beat his 
record, and he scores far below his average. 

An archer goes out, having been sick in bed 
for three days, and physically looking and feel- 
ing badly. He expects nothing but a little light 
exercise, and yet he makes scores rivaling his 
best, and they have been high. 

These statements present questions which 
are decidedly enigmatic, and cannot be satisfac- 
torily answered, except in isolated cases. 


If an archer of experience and average skill 
is shooting badly, he should be able to discover 
the reason for it. You often hear an archer 
say, “I don’t know why I am shooting so poorly.” 
He ought to know. And if he does a little think- 
ing, reasoning, he will be able to do so, even 
though he may not at once be able to remedy 
the fault. 

It will be interesting to refer to the three 
public meetings held here this year, and the 
weather conditions which prevailed during them. 

At the meeting held on the lake front in 
Chicago, July 3, 4 and 5, in connection with the 
pre-Olympic game, the weather was nearly as 
bad as could be. The range was free from turf 
and baked so hard that no arrow stuck where it 
struck, if it hit the ground. Polo had been 
played on it and the ground was pulverized by 
the ponies’ hoofs. The air, much of the time, 
was filled with a blinding dust. The strong 
wind from the south and west, once suddenly 
blew from the northwest and overturned targets. 

The lowest temperature for the three days 
was 92 degrees. And yet with these conditions 
the highest scores of the year were made. The 
double York round was 209-989; the double 
American, 179-1169; and the men’s team round, 
336-1764; best individual team round score, 94- 
562. The other scores were about up to the 
average of the archers making them. 

The Eastern Archery Association shot the 
double American round at Wayne, Pa., on July 
4. It was shot on different ranges. The weather 
was reported as good, but the scores were not 
high for the archers who made them. The best 
double round was 176-1032, and made by the 
winner of the American round at Boston. 

The national meeting at Boston, in August, 
was the surprise of the season. Nearly all the 
best archers of the country took part in it, and 
it was expected that the scores would average 
higher than in any previous tournament. 

I am told that the weather conditions were 


all good, except the wind, and that that was 
very bad. It blew a half gale over the Harvard 
Stadium to the east, and sometimes around one 
end of the building and then around the other. 

And yet was it the very bad weather that 
caused the champions and ex-champions to go 
to pieces as they did, and make so much lower 
scores than was expected of them? 

Sometimes one will make better than an 
average score, in a bad wind, because he has to 


-hold his bow more firmly, and take more pains 


than usual. Or was there same _ psychological 
condition which affected nearly everyone? 

The highest double York round made in 
Boston was 176-832, and last year the same 
archer made 230-1094. The highest double 
American was 170-1000, and the best team round 
338-1538; best individual team round score, 9I- 
479. 

Of course there are other than weather con- 
ditions, which affect scores, .particularly those 
made at a public meeting. A long journey, loss 
of sleep, irregular hours, change of food and 
water often put one out of condition. 

The London Field in its report of the 
Northern Counties’ Meeting, held Aug. 27, 28 
and 29, at Derby, comments on the low scores 
as follows: 

“Why this should have been the case it is 
difficult to say, nor could anyone give a valid 
reason to account for it, but as nearly everyone 
was affected in the same way there must have 
heen some adverse influence at work. It is diffi- 
cult to give any reason why the shooting was 
not better, unless it be that the atmosphere of 
Derby has a peculiarly malevolent effect on 
archery, and especially on that of men.” 

The highest double York round was: 167-619. 

Epwarp B. WEsTON. 


Bloomfield Archers. 
Bloomfield, N. J., Nov. 13, 1913. 
The following are scores recently made on 
the local range: . 
York Round—November 2, 1913. 


100 yds. So yds. 60 yds. Total. 
Alfred Pettit ...... 9-25 16- 62 13- 49 38-136 
F. Nelson Clay .. 22-68 24- 90 20-100 66-258 


American a 2, 1913. 


60 yds. 50 yds. 4o yds. Total. 
Alfred Pettit ..... 22-86 26-114 25-117 73-317 
F. Nelson Clay .. 24-90 28-130 28-168 80- 


While shooting the American round, a couple 
of neighbors happened along, one with a silk 
beaver and the other with a soft hat. To show 
their contempt for our archery prowess, while 
we were returning to the fifty yard mark they 
thrust a button hook in the center of the target 
and hung the silk beaver thereon and later the 
soft hat. The writer smashed three hats and hit 
the fourth in two ends. Our option on hats was 
withdrawn. We finished the round in a hilarious 
manner. but with poor results. 


F. NELSON CLAY. 


Pittsburgh Archers. 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 17, 1913. 
On Saturday in a drizzle, Mr. Jiles and the 
writer made a successful effort to capture the 
“elusive five hundred” immortalized by Jas. Duff. 
A few more poems from the pen of our lawyer 
friend will place him, along with Thompson and 
Hussey, high in the ranks of past toxophilites. 
Archers are all more or less gifted with 
the power of rhyme, for the necessity of perfect 
co-ordination of mind and body makes the musical 
and appropriate arrangements of words a matter 
of easy accomplishment. For instance: 
Oh, Jiles’ smile, it spreads a mile. 
Will it ever come off? 
Just wait a while. 
Scout American Round. 


NUE. Seca caneuneces 30-156 30-182 30-188 90-526 

SHOU ecccavcecsnd 30-186 30-186 30-202 90-576 
: Team Round. 
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O.L. HERTIG. 


Eighth N. A. A. Mail Match. 


In the 8th mail match held on November 15th, all 
the York Round scores that were made came from 
Newton. Mr. Gray writes that while the rest of the 
“country was scourged by blizzards they enjoyed 
beautiful balmy weather. Eight men shot the long dis- 
tance event and among them was Phil. Bryant. That 
his broken arm is strong enough for the strain of shoot- 
ing is a very remarkable thing and shows that he must 
have had a mighty good doctor. 

YORK ROUND. 


|S a re 44-180 33-151 24-104 101-435 
Pe ER cncwens 38-142 32-140 21-109 91-391 
S. W. Wilder ... 34-112 30-150 20-112 84-374 
L. C. Smith .... 24-104 30-128 22- 90 76-322 
a Spear, Jr. .. 23- 91 19- 74 20- 92 62- 257 

» COE cc. aces 28-118 21- 95 49-218 
i. B. Wilder ..  6- 22 7- 25 7- 37 20- 84 
F. I. Peckham 4- 22 12- 56 


<a ee 5- 27 
AMERICAN ROUND 
It seems to be the regular thing for some records 
to be broken in each succeeding mail match. S. W. 
Wilder and L. Smith have moved up again. Perhaps 
Sir James Duff’s poem about the 500 score has proved 
an inspiration to the American Round shooters for 
the list of men who have passed that mark is steadily 
growing. When one looks at Smith’s scores now and 
thinks that last year he held the wooden spoon he must 
be filled with admiration. Taylor and Bishop shot a 





tie. 

D. A. Hertig .... 30-186 30-186 30-202 90-57. 
H. S. Taylor .... 29-169 30-194 30-186 89-549 
H. W. Bishop .. 29-161 30-186 30-202 89-549 
SS A ae 28-160 30-168 30-200 88-528 
) a eee 30-156 30-182 30-188 90-526 
i 2: ee 25-143 29-179 29-199 83-521 
L. C. Smith .... 30-148 29-167 30-200 89-515 
Tt ee ccsens 28-146 30-190 30-178 88-514 
J. H. Pendry ... 21- 83 30-142 30-148 81-373 
C. T. Switsler ... sto 29-141 28-136 78-37 
Mes. Gey ....5. 2 @ 22-110 26-134 69-341 
Dr. Weston 19- 75 2I- oI 24-120 64-286 
H. B. Wilder ... 9 43 15- 57 13- 69 37-169 
F. J. Peckham .. 7- 31 II- 39 9 43 27-113 


B. P. Gray, Jr.. 5-2 3- 25 10- 38 20- 90 

In this list’ are “eight men whose scores, if doubled, 
would have won almost every annual tournament of 
the N. A. A. Let us hope that next August will see 
them all in form as good or better. Mr. Pendry has 
been prevented by sickness from shooting for most of 
the fall and it is good to hear that he is at it again. 

TEAM ROUND 

Dr... Elmer ...... 20-84 23-129 22-120 19-09 6©=_- 84-4332 
Mr. Pendry .... 20-83 15- 51 20- 96 18-04 73-329 

At the Newton shooting a match of 30 arrows at 
‘o yards was held as a wind up in the rapidly deepen- 








ing dusk. Gray and Smith challenged Wilder and 

Switzler with the following close result: 

Gs cewccicandacnenns 30-202 WR « ccwcccccsincses 30-184 

WED B~ Seacducidusctecs 30-198 NE os dat ccscumess 30-184 
60-40. 60-368 


Not an arrow missed! 

Here is another case where the same thing hap- 
pened: “William D. Marshall. of West Chester. Pa., 
at 5 yards with a home-made hickory bow and arrows 
hit a 2-inch paper target every time.” Now let us 


(Continued on page 702.) 
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Resolution of the’ Pennsylvania State, Fish and 
Game Protective Association. 

“Whereas, It has come to the knowledge of 
this Association that a legal controversy has 
arisen between the railroads operating in this 
State and the Pennsylvania Department of Fish- 
eries under the Public Service Commission Law 
in the matter of transporting free cans of young 
fish consigned to responsible persons for planting 
in suitable public waters within this Common- 
wealth; and, 

“Whereas, The appropriations to the Depart- 
ment of Fisheries by the Legislature at its last 
session are inadequate to successfully carry out 
the work of the Department under such adverse 
and unforeseen circumstances; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That this Association tender to the 
Department of Fisheries its support financially 
and otherwise toward meeting a serious condition 
which involves not only the life of millions of 
young fish hatched, or in process of hatching at 
the various hatching stations, but the future pro- 
ductiveness of the public waters within this Com- 
monwealth in which the sportsmen—and the rail- 
roads—through the sportsmen—have a mutual in- 
terest; be it further 

“Resolved, That this Association request the 
sportsmen of the State whether affiliated or non- 
affiliated with Forestry, Fish and Game Protect- 
ive organizations to co-operate with the Depart- 
ment of Fisheries in this connection.” 


—_— White River 


Littte Rock, Ark., Nov. 10—Editor Forest 
and Stream; I have been reading your paper 
for over thirty years, and do not care to stop 
now, when that is about all I can do in the 
sportsman line. 

I had a nice trip this summer. I went 
down White River from Branson, Mo., to 
Cotter, Ark., with a party that was surveying 
the river for water-power purposes. The river 
is a good deal like the Hudson on a very small 
scale. Starting in at Batesville, Ark., for 125 
miles the mountains are perpendicular, like the 
Palisades, and from there on they resemble 
the Catskills. But all on a small scale, of 
course. 

The water is beautifully clear, and we 
caught plenty of bass for the camp. They 
were game fighters, and always came out of 
the water when hooked. 

I send you a photograph or so, from 
which you can form an idea of the scenery. 

I see in your last number an article from 
Mr. Surber, about the hickory shad. They 
are very plentiful in the clear water rivers in 
this State, but are bony and not considered fit 
for food. 

I do not think it is generally known that 
they will readily take a fly. One day I was 
fishing on Jackson’s Bayou with large flies for 
bass. As I passed over a wide pool, I kept 
getting strikes from something that was un- 
able to handle the bass flies, but struck so 
quickly I could not tell what it was. 

As a matter of curiosity, I took off the 
bass flies, and putting on two trout flies I 
quickly landed the shad, and found that they 
took the fly as readily as bass. They have 
small mouths, and it is necessary to use a 
small fly. I had best success with a black 
gnat or a brown hackle. 

We have no trout in this country, so we 
fish for black and yellow bream with trout 
flies, and they make good sport for their 
inches. J. M. Rose. 


Air Boat Shooting 


Apany, N. Y., Nov. 18—Editor Forest and 
Stream: This is the sequel to your interesting 
communication from Hammondsport in the last 
issue, describing the shooting of ducks from an 
air boat on Lake Keuka. E. A. Jaquith, who did 
the shooting, was arrested by Game Protector 
Henry Heffernan, who reported to Chief Pro- 
tector Legge that the arrest was made for 
“Shooting three ducks from a flying boat.” Ja- 
quith, who is said to be connected with the avia- 
tion school on the lake, asserted that there was 
no law under which he could be punished. But 
when he was arraigned before Justice H. M. 
Benner he speedily found out his mistake, and 
but for the fact that the justice believed the 
whole thing was a bit of advertising for the 
“flying boats,” he might have been fined anywhere 
from $10 to $100. As it was, the justice let him 
off with a fine of $15 and $1.25 costs of court. 
The arrest and trial caused a lot of talk among 
hunters and others in the vicinity. J. DAWN. 


Distribution of Fish 


A ToTAL distribution of 1,297,255,120 fish to 
the various waters of New York State was made 
during the fiscal year ending Sept. 30, according 
to the reports filed with the Conservation Com- 
mission by the foremen of the nine State hatch- 
eries. This is an increase over the hatchery out- 
put last year of 550,000,000. This is the largest 
distribution of fish by New York or any other 
State. It compares favorably with the output 
of the United States Bureau of Fisheries, whose 
hatcheries outnumber New York’s about five to 
one. 

This enormous restocking of State waters 
is supplemented with the strict enforcement of 
the protection laws by the Conservation Com- 
mission. All that is required now to insure a 
bountiful supply of food and game fish through- 
out the Empire State is an improvement in legis- 
lation looking to the elimination of harmful pol- 
lution of all public waters. 


Among the important food and game fishes 
distributed this year were: Shad, 6,420,000; 
river herring, 35.000.000; whitefish, 20,607,000; 
lake herring, .65,¢91,000; trout of various kinds, 
5,867,555; smelts, 115,077,500; maskalonge, 5,855,- 
002; black bass (small-mouth), 504,870; pike 
perch, 143,191,291; yellow perch, 55,557,762; sea 
hass, 20,742,800; tomcod, 113,212,000; flatfish, 106,- 
700,000 ; lobster, 11,847,255; blue crab, 520,000,000. 


A Solution of the Sea’s Greatest Mystery 
How the “Marie Celeste’’ Came To 
Be Abandoned In Mid-Ocean 


Graphic Account by Abel Fosdyk, the Only Sur- 
vivor, Recently Unearthed. 


In the December Strand Magazine appears 
a remarkable article entitled “The ‘Marie Ce- 
leste The True Solution of the Mystery.” The 
story of the “Marie Celeste” is familiar to most 
people. It is more than forty years old and yet 
no one has been found capable of throwing any 
light on the fate of the American brig which 
was found abandoned on the high seas on De- 
cember 5th, 1872, and taken to Gibraltar. No 
man, woman or child had apparently survived, 
though there was nothing in the ship to indicate 
that any particular calamity had happened to her. 
She was simply “abandoned” and no member of 
the ship’s company was ever heard of again. The 


story was published in the Strand for August 
last and readers were invited to send their “solu- 
tions” of the mystery. Many hundreds re- 
sponded. Among the letters was one from Mr. 
A. Howard Linford, headmaster of Peterborough 
Lodge, England, containing the following para- 
graph: “When I read the article, the name 
struck a familiar chord, but it was some days 
before I could remember under what circum- 
stances I had heard it. At last, however, I re- 
called an old servant, Abel Fosdyk, committing 
to my charge, on his death bed, a quantity of 
Papers contained in three boxes; among these 
he told me would be found the account of (the) 
Mary Celeste. I suppose he said “the,” but I 
had at the time no notion of what “Mary Ce- 
leste” meant, and imagined it was a woman. I 
paid but little heed, and merely sent the boxes 
away to a safe keeping, not anticipating they 
would ever be opened again. Abel Fosdyk was 
a survivor of the “Marie Celeste” and in one of 
the boxes which he left behind was a diary giv- 
ing a detailed account of what happened on the 
American brig to cause its being abandoned at 
a moment’s notice. The story appears in the 
December Strand, and its publication clears up 
a marine mystery which has puzzled the world 
for more than forty-two years. 


A Marvellous Escape From Death 


DurinG a thunderstorm in Deal, England, 
Minnie Rogers, aged seventeen, was walking 
along one of the small back streets of the town 
carrying a number of umbrellas, etc., when a 
vivid flash of lightning, evidently attracted by 
the steel frame of one of the umbrellas she 
was holding, ripped open her own umbrella 
struck her, and threw her violently to the 
ground. There was only one gentleman in 
the street at the time, and he assisted her to rise. 
Strangely enough, when she had done so she 
found that all her clothes, umbrella, and cap were 
perfectly dry, whereas before she had been 
drenched, for the rain poured down in torrents. 
Her description of her feelings was: “I felt just 
as though my head had been stung by a wasp, 
there was a singing noise in my ears, and I 
seemed to see a bright light, like the sun, shin- 
ing through my umbrella.” With the exception 
of her hair being slightly singed, she sustained 
no injury—From the December Strand. 


Queer West African Burial Customs 


In the minds of most bush peoples no hard- 
and-fast line seems to exist between the living 
and the dead, writes T. Amaury Talbot in the 
December Wide World. Ghosts are thought to 
exercise great influence over those who still dwell 
on earth. At all ceremonies of importance the 
names of the principal ancestors are invoked, and 
at feasts part of the food is always laid aside 
for them, in some such words as the following: 

“Listen, my family! Here is the offering 
(goat, sheep, or cow) which we have killed for 
him who has died. Here is your portion. It is 
time for us to eat.” 

A libation is also poured out in order that 
the dead may drink with the living. 

. By a beautiful fancy, any stranger who dies 
in a town is buried on the road by which he 
entered it, so that his spirit may easily find the 
way back to his home, or at least watch the 
road thither and listen for the coming of friends. 

Among many tribes those objects most used 
by the dead man while in life are broken and 
laid around his grave, so that their spirit, set 
free by the breaking of their earthly forms, may 
be borne by their owner into.the world of ghosts. 
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Forest and Stream is an Honorary Member of the Interstate Association for the Promotion of Trapshooting. 





Fixtures. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here, 
send a notice like the following: 
REGISTERED TOURNAMENTS. 
Dec. 1-5.—St. Thomas (Ont.) G. C. W. J. McCance, Mgr. 


1914. 

Jan. 21-24.—Pinehurst (N. C.) Country Club. Leonard 
Tufts, Sec’y. 

March 17.—Chapman (Kans.) G. C. H. Wadick, Sec’y. 

May 5-6.—Dodge City, Kans.—Kansas State tournament, 
auspices of Dodge City G. C. H. L. Hubbard, Sec’y. 

June 22-24.—Billings, Mont.—Montana State tourna- 
ment, under auspices Billings R. and G. C. C. M 
Ray, Pres. 

July 1.—Catasauqua, Pa.—Bryden G. C. E. C. Jones, Sec. 

July 4.—Roanoke (Va.) G. UC. E. W. Poindexter, Sec’y. 

FR Seer Va.—West End G. C. M. D. Hart, 
ec’y. 

July 4.—Syracuse, N. Y.—Hunters’ Club, of Onondaga 
County. Chas. H. Stannard, Sec’y-Treas. 

Aug. 5.—Gouverneur (N. Y.) R. and G. C. W. R. Pat- 
trick, Sec’y. 

Sent. 7.—Ogdensburg (N. Y.) S. A. J. M. Morley, Sec’y. 

Sept. 7-8—Roanoke, Va.—Virginia State tournament, 
under auspices Roanoke G. C. E. W. Poindexter, 


Sec’y. 

PHILADELPHIA TRAPSHOOTERS’ LEAGUE. 

Dec. 6.—Meadow Spring at S. S. White; Du Pont at 
Glen Willow; Camden at Highland, and Clearview at 
Lansdale. 

Jan. 3—Glen Willow at Meadow Spri gi Lansdale 
at Camden; Highland at Clearview, and S. S. White at 
Du Pont. 

Jan. 24.—Lansdale at Meadow Spring; Du Pont at 
Highland; S. S. White at Camden, and Clearview at 
Glen Willow. 

Feb. 7.—Meadow Spring at Highland; Du Pont at 
Lansdale; S. S. White at Clearview, and Camden at 
Glen Willow. 

March 7.—Meadow Spring at Du Pont; Highland at 
Lansdale; Glen Willow at S. S. White, and Camden at 
Clearview. 

Oct. 6-7.—Medford, Okla.—Medford Gun Club. I. V. 

Hardy, Secretary. 


Drivers’ and Twisters’ Trap 


If you fellows have any respect for the feelings 
of a trap editor you will hike your scores along so 
they will hit this office Monday morning and avoid keep- 
ing said trap editor up all night. Our forms close 
Monday night, instead of Tuesday as of yore, and 
we do not want your event to be omitted—too many 
people want to know what you are doing. Have your 
score pulled in duplicate and send me the “doop”’—I’ll 
do the rest. C. Q. D., S. O. S. or help is spelled in 
this appeal—Do you get me? 


Note that Archduke Francis Ferdinand, heir to Aus- 
trian throne, has challenged King Edward of England 
to a pheasant match. The King is said to be handier 
with the scatter gun than is the Duke, who is a rifle 
expert, so that if the dope works right it will be in 
order for Happy Hammond to write King Edward to 
shoot him for Delaware State championship. 

W. G. BEECROFT. 


Annual Meeting Interstate Association 


Pittsburgh, Pa., November 20, 1913. 

Editor Forest and Stream Publishing Company. 
The annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Interstate Association for the encouragement 
of trap shooting will be held on the fourth day 
of December, 1913, at 10 o’clock in the morning, 
at the office of the association with the Corpora- 
tion Trust Company, 15 Exchange Place, Jersey 
City, New Jersey, for the purpose of electing a 
board of directors, receiving and acting upon re- 
ports of the officers, and for the transaction of 
such other business as may properly come before 

the meeting. 
E. REED SHANER, Secretary. 


Dwight Gun Club Shoot 


Dwight, Ills., November 21, 1913. 
Dwight Gun Club held another successful shoot. 
While a large number of local members were unable 
to attend owing to husking being under way still quite 
a number of visitors from other towns were present and 
some very good scores were made. Chas. McWilliams 
carried off the honors for the day with high score of 


94 out of 100. M. Knuessell of Ottawa was second with 
93 while S. Hoge of Morris took third honors with 92. 
Scores of those who shoot threw the regular pro- 
gram: 
C. D. McWilliams, 94; M. Knuessell, 93; S. Hoge, 


92; Mat Mathisen, 90; A. J. Stauber, $88; Tom Pershcnik, 
83; F. A. Graper, 84; H. H. Criter, 85; Fred Seaman, 
80; F. Martin, 77, J. Skinner, 72, and A. Skinner, 71. 

A club shoot will be held Thanksgiving afternoon 
beginning at one o’clock. 


Repeating Big Game Rifles 


No need to tell you, Sir, what your needs are in a big 
game rifle---ease of handling, dependability, accuracy; 
repeating mechanism simple and positive in action; the 
balance and ‘‘feel’’ that all but snaps the rifle up to the 


shoulder of its own accord. 


But on the question, How can I be sure of getting these features, we 


have a word or two of counsel to offer. 


Remington-UMC. 


In brief, it is—Get a 


If you want a slide action repeater—Get the new High Power Slide 
Action Remington-UMC. This new Remington-UMC model origi- 
nated with the suggestion of a group of big game hunters, and several 


hundred are already in use. 


It is made in .25, .30 and .32 Rem. cali- 


bres—Remington-UMC ordnance steel barrel and standard Remington- 
UMC slide action specially designed for heavy service. 


Or if you prefer the autoloading principle—you should certainly know 


the Remington-UMC Autoloader. 


recoil. 


Five-shot repeater, operated by the 
Always a shot ready for the emergency—for the cripple, for 


the deer that is getting away, or charging beast that threatens to be 
troublesome if you don’t get him quick. 


Whether your arm is a Remington-UMC or any other standard 
make, whatever its calibre and the load you need, you want Rem- 
ington-UMC metallics—-not because they are necessarily stamped 
with the same name as your firearm, but because they give more 


accurate results. 


This Company has been making ammunition for fifty years. We 
produce metallics for every standard make of arm-—-and every 
Remington-U MC cartridge is tested in the arm for which it is made. 


Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
3299°BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Holbrook Gun Club 


Holbrook, Ariz., Nov. 11.—The first registered tour- 
nament of the Holbrook Gun Club was a pronounced 
success in every respect. The weather threatened, but 
was never uncomfortable. The number of shooters was 
a little short of expectations, but the local boys turned 
out en masse, and made a very good showing for the 
home club. On account of the success of this tourna- 
ment we are promised a much better attendance from 
California and southern Arizona next year. 

Mr. S. A. Huntley, of Kansas City, Mo., after hav- 
ing lost his fiftieth bird, broke his remaining 100 
straight, thereby winning the seventh extra bar on his 
Du Pont 1913 long-run trophy. 

Immediately following the tenth event Capt. A. H. 
Hardy, of Denver, Colorado, gave his very entertainin 
exhibition of fancy shooting with shotgun, rifle an 
revolver. a. & 


Nemours (Ladies) Gun Club 


NEMOURS (LADIES) GUN CLUB 

Wilmington, Del., Nov. 20.—The fine weather yester- 
day afternoon brought out many ladies, both visitors 
and shooters. There were twenty-five in all and the 
shoot was a very interesting one. 

Mrs. J. R. Bradley led in the regular event, break- 
ing nineteen out of twenty-five straight-away targets. 
This was the highest score made on the grounds dur- 
ing the afternoon, and Mrs. Bradley was advanced 
from the B to the A Class. 

Mrs. Harry J. Stidham and Mrs. Bradley, with their 
handicaps, tied for the Ramsay medal, but in the shoot- 
off Mrs. Stidham won and will be the wearer of the 
medal until the next regular shooting day. 

Scores follow: 








Class A. Shot at. Broke. Hdp. Total. 
eS eee 25 14 5 19 
Miss Alice Riley....... —— 10 11 21 
eee Oo E Ciare.....0.- é 25 6 4 10 
Miss M V Moody....... 25 14 5 19 
Miss M R Woodman... 15 8 3 II 
Bees FP Test... 00. 2005 25 8 10 18 
BEIG8 EW. OTB. ose csccvccee 25 14 10 25 
Class B: 
ee ee eae 25 14 15 25 
Mrs J R Bradley oe as 19 12 25 
Miss Margaret Carr............ 25 8 13 21 
Class D: 
Miss Clara Bingham........... 25 7 17 24 


A Sportsmen’s Show for Sportsmen 


That the Travel Show is an assured success was 
amply demonstrated by the last exhibition, which proved 
to be a revelation to the New York public. The edu- 
cational value of this exposition has insured its per- 
manency as a necessary institution. 

Th Logical Fusion of the Sportsmen’s and Travel 
Shows combined with the reconstructive policy and pro- 
gressive ideas of the management will result in one of 
the most complete and effective expositions of this kind 
ever held in New York. ; 

Forest and Stream, as the pioneer outdoor publica- 
tion in America, has always been an ardent exponent 
of sportsmen’s shows, as an excellent means of creat- 
ing a demand for outdoor equipment. Since the first 
Forest and Stream exhibit at the Centennial in Phila- 
delphia in 1876, the publishers have realized the value 
of ocular demonstration and personal contact as the 
best method of securing recruits for the vast army of 
American sportsmen. This year, the publishers of For- 
est and Stream have joined forces with the International 
Exposition Company of New York in an earnest en- 
deavor to produce “A Sportsmen’s Show for Sportsmen.” 
The Forest and Stream staff through many years of 

leasant association with the sportsmen of the United 
Btates is particularly well equipped to plan a show 
of this kind which will insure a high-class attendance. 

The Purpose of This Show is to inculcate a desire 
for healthful outdoor recreation in the red-blooded man 
and boy, to give the beginner the benefit of the old 
timer’s experience and enable the true sportsman to 
intelligently plan a trip—from the selection of a water- 

roof match-safe to the delivery of his mounted trophy 
y the taxidermist. In order to have the Show fulfill 
the mission for which it is designed, it will be neces- 
sary to have every line of outdoor equipment and 
sportsmen’s appliances represented. J . 

The Management will spare no expense in scenic 
decorations and other attractive features, of an inspira- 
tional and educational nature, which will be in keeping 
with the spirit of a sportsmen’s exhibition. Every phase 
of outdoor life, from the pleasant summer camp of the 
vacationist, to the rugged winter lodge of the big 
game hunter, will be reproduced in detail. Some of 
the most prominent sportsmen in America are co-operat- 
ing with the management in the exhibition of private 
collections, some of which the New York public has 
never before had an opportunity to view. b 

The Co-operative Policy of the management will en- 
able every exhibitor to secure maximum returns on a 
minimum investment. Every foot of exhibition space 
will be suitably decorated by the management without 
extra charge to the exhibitor. A corps.of well-known 
artists and scenic painters will assist the exhibitor in 
planning a rustic scene that will give a picturesque 
setting to the goods on display. 

SOME OF THE FEATURES. 

A Forest Scene covering many thousands of feet in 
which the topographical character of the principal big 
game countries of the United States and Canada will be 
accurately portrayed. : , ‘ 2 

A Complete Canadian Camp in which guides will 
give an active demonstration of life in woods. Reliable 
information will be furnished on the selection, care and 
use of camp equipment, and advice will be given on the 
first rudiments of woodcraft. . 
An Unusually Fine Exhibition of live game fish, birds 





FOREST AND STEAM 





and animals, historical oaghies and exploration equip- 
ment, private collections of taxidermy, etc. 


Trap Shooting Tournament on the roof of the Grand 
Central Palace under the sine of Forest and Stream. 
There will be an unusual attractive program ar- 
ranged for amateurs and ~ essions, with cash prizes, 
valuable silver cups, medals, etc. The Tournament will 
continue from March sth to 14th and the traps will be 
in operation from 11 a. m. to 4 p. m., under the super- 
vision of experts. The management will take pains to 
provide for the comfort and convenience of the visitors 
and a record-breaking entry is expected. There will 
also be a Trap Shooters Service Bureau through which 
the beginner may gain an introduction to a local gun 
club or receive expert assistance in the organization of 
new clubs. 


Fly-Casting Tournament will be conducted by well- 
known followers of Izaak Walton, who have the inter- 
ests of the piscatorial art at heart. The appointments 
and arrangements will be most complete and many 
interesting events will be contested for valuable prizes. 


Informational Bureau conducted by Forest and 
Stream with the results of forty years’ experience and 
research at the sportsman’s service. Experts will be 
on hand to tell where to go, how to get there, what to 
take, in fact everything the beginner needs to know, in 
order to save time and needless expense and avoid dis- 
appointment. 


Illustrated Lectures, travelogues and motion pictures 
of fishing, big game hunting and camp life. There will 
be no charge for admission to these lectures, and certain 
afternoons will be set apart for the young folks. 

Forest, Fish and Game Conservation will be one of 
the most important features of the show. There will be 
a practical demonstration of the great work that has 
been accomplished by the different game protective and 
propagation societies and the sportsmen who visit the 
show will be encouraged to aid in this laudable under- 
taking. The absolute necessity of conservation will be 
exemplified by object lessons in the way of illus- 
trated lectures and exhibits of an interesting character. 

Guides in Camp from all parts of the United States 
and Canada. Most all of the big game sections will be 
represented by well-known men who will be prepared 
to give reliable information on — conditions, pros- 
pects of the coming season, etc. he sportsman will be 
able to have a “big smoke talk” with his favorite 
guide, and to make arrangeménts for his next trip. 


The Manufacturer and Dealer who is anxious to 
increase his business would do well to take an active 
interest in this exhibition. Aside from the advertisinz 
value of showing his goods to many thousands of picked 
people, the dealer undoubtedly will meet more real 
sportsmen and representatives of sportsmen’s organiza- 
tions than was ever before gathered together in New 
York City. 

The Attendance Feature is the most important factor 
in this exposition. In addition to a discriminate d.s- 
tribution of 100,000 tickets through the exhibitors, the 
management has adopted methods that will enable us to 
guarantee satisfaction both as to quantity and quality. 
Through Forest and Stream, which is the official organ 
for more sportsmen’s organizations than any other pub- 
lication in this country, every club within reasonable 
traveling distance of New York will be invited to take 
part in some particular branch of the show. Attractive 
posters will be displayed from coast to coast in railroad 
terminals and sporting goods stores, and newspaper and 
appropriate magazines will also be used in the exten- 
sive publicity campaign that has been inaugurated. 

The progressive sporting goods manufacturer who co- 
operates with the management in an exposition of this 
kind will win the confidence of the dealer and thereby 
secure representation for his products. 


The up-to-date dealer who exhibits will get the 
benefit of the demand for his goods created by an in- 
spirational show of this character. 


Both should take advantage of the vast audience 
of Prospective Purchasers assembled through the fra- 
ternal bond of sportsmanship. The manufacturer will 
standardize his trade-mark by the general publicity 
resulting from the exhibition of his goods. 

The dealer needs new blood to stimulate his busi- 
ness. He will find hundreds of new customers at this 
show and can count on their cumulative business for 
years to come. The direct sales at this Show should 
cover the cost of his exhibit. 





Evanston Gun Club 


Chicago, Ill., November 17, 10913. 
Twenty-six shooters took part in the weekly event 
at the Evanston Gun Club Saturday and Sunday. The 
program for both days called for fifty targets added 
bird handicap, turkeys to be awarded to the highest 
scores. The winners of turkeys Saturday were: 
Broke. Handicap. Score 


Pa ln ie SE» ne vecessevuwe 39 8 47 
Ws. es I. Sccnaeceusecenas 42 4 46 
tL ss ccnbeneiassinnet 4 


3 2 45 
On Sunday Kennicott was high man, breaking his 
fifty straight. 
Those winning turkeys were: 
Broke. Handicap. Score. 


i; FEE. Sow sas ecos genase 50 50 
Mn Ds ietiecinen a 6sdbe one 43 7 Su 
eee. ND op cade oeu cet ome 46 3 49 


a SE inivnd nthceavceesaaen 48 . 48 

At a meeting of the board of directors held the 
first part of this month, it was decided to increase the 
membership from 50 to 100, as with the added equip- 
ment it will be an easy matter to take care of this 
number. The membership now numbers sixty-eight. 

The annual meeting and election of officers will be 
he'd at the City Club, in Chicago on the evening of 
December rth. Supper will be served at 6.30 P. M. 

’, J. PHALEN, Secretary and Treasurer. 





W. F. BIPPUS, PRESIDENT 





H. L. MONBECK, 
FOUNDER AND EX-PRESIDENT 





S. W. EVERETT, CAPTAIN 
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New Columbus Gun Club 


Columbus, O., November 22, 1913. 
Scores and Handicap. 
Events Yds. Total Events Yds. Total 


Dr. Van Fossen.18 136 McCormick ...... 17 117 
Ray Coffman ...18 132 John Keifer ..... 16 111 
SRE | Saviec is 18 129 +. B.. See 2.58 105 
Walter Camp ...i7 127 Be. SRE Sviscses 18 122 
John Hildinger ...18 12 John R. Taylor .16 146 
R. Lennox .16 127 DOWN vccpsatense ‘ 37 
Frank Ford ..... 16 122 WEE cidncstesens ‘ 3. 


Ray campbell ..18 120 

A splendid time was enjoyed by all present at the 
“Turkey Trot” on Thursday, November 2oth, Old Jerry, 
the Bass Fiddle from Dublin, failed to get here but 
a section of the orchestra showed up sufficient to 
tear off “Old Timers’ during the fish fry ceremonies. 
The attendance owing to masonic doings in Colum- 
bus and several other affairs were cut down con- 
siderably as we always have a good crowd at the 
“Turkey Shoot.” What lacked in numbers was made 
up in a good sociable day. The weather was like a 
spring day and many were about with their coats 
off, almost on the verge of spring fever. Well the 
“Dublin Band” played with a will “Whoa Bill”! “Whoa 
Bill”! where you goin’ Bill? And our good ola 
scout Doctor Van Fossen who has been west for his 
health for the past four months stepped in and with 
a fifteen straight in a preliminary event alone and a 
turkey to boot. McCormick won a big goose, a 14 
pounder in a preliminary and Denver Coffman of Dub- 
lin a fine duck. Doctor Van was the high man in the 
one hundred and fifty regular program, with 136 
from 18 yards and “Dad Coffman, Dublin second with 
132 from 18 yards handicap, Shattuck 129 18 yards 
fourth and Walter Camp fourth 127 ought to have been 
first but he had a few bad innings. “Think we _ will 
have to try’ some “dressed up turkeys for New Years 
or Christmas.” 

Every man in the regular events of 150 targets won 
a turkey in addition .to the winnings in the special 
events. 

We were much pleased to have with us R. W. 
Lennox of Richwood, Ohio, who has been active in 
reorganizing the Richwood Gun Club, whose intention 
is to do some shooting after practically a rest of ten 
years and Mr. Lennox is sportsman and a good mixer 
so we predict successful results in the new club and 
wish them a good year. They start with a turkey 
shoot on November 27th, Thanksgiving Day. 

Charlie Ward from Ashville could only stay a part 
of the program on account of business. 

Smith came out early and enjoyed the day. 
he shows some fine pictures of his little son, and 
when he gets older we think “Old Santa Claus” will 
bring him a shot gun and some shell. 

Johnnie Taylor helped run the office and quietly 
poked along at them and at the close of the 150 
found that he had only allowed four of the two to 
escape. There will be no opposition in the professional 
line John was high for sure and if there had beers 
more they would have had to travel a good gait. 

The traps will be open all winter every Saturday 


afternoon; any time you’re around this section drop ing 


and try a few. 
FRED SHATTUCK. 


Cleveland Gun Club 


Cleveland, November 16, 1913. 

Weekly club shoot of the Cleveland Gun Club held 
Saturday afternoon, November 15th, at shooting park 
was a gloomy affair both as to the weather conditions 
and scores. The day was dark and not a day for target 
shooting, and if it had not been for the few that were 
fighting for the choice of the fine annual trophies, there 
would not have been a score, but as it was the first 
day of game season and all would have been away 
shooting, but the little faithful bunch was on hand 
to see that the bottle was kept moving. The Annual 
Trophy Contest is somewhat like the pitcher that went 
to the well too often. Three hundred dollars and. over 
in beautiful trophies to club of two members, and less 
than ten to compete, shows that the conditions are not 
right to contest. It has taken twelve months a 1,250 
target shots to qualify which shows it is not popular 
at the beginning of the year. President A. J. Stevens 
presented to the members a championship trophy a 
beautiful silver punch bowl, tray and twelve cups for 
high gun. Championship prize for the year 25 best 
scores to win two back scores to be made up at any 
regular club contest. This alone should have been 
enough to make a fight to the finish but no, the con- 
test was too long and left to two contestants. 








io 

cs 

aes a 

o A 
OOM Sos tse Been oes = Si ORBO on kc nnn ce neehan 
Freeman ............ 50 41 OES ‘ois swoeaeaten ee 
UME Scare Somancodcs 50 38 Rockwell 
MR Sieh oscpaenmbas 50 37. Freeman 
Mis 5 Sick cesants 50 37 obey ...........000. 
Rockwell .......... - $0 % Dibble .......000.0-. 36 
DOGMMEID ki oncicacecie a Wee ee eee ee 36 
GPRRE ie cccsexaveses SS > SORE actos iaccaxe 34 
SOD cae Fv chdole wees 50 30 Stenem 50 33 
Rosenfeld .......... 50 29 ©Rosenfeld ........... 50 3 
SORE = 555 6 dtccec oe St | WORE: “ccs tsckcapecec x5 ve 


W. F. Bippus is Elected President of N. C. R. Gun Club 


At the meeting of our Gun Club, November 14th, 
we reluctantly accepted the resignation of H. L. Mon- 
beck as president as he had insisted that he be re- 
lieved of the responsibilities of the office. Harvey was 
one of the three men who originatea the idea of form- 





supremacy. 


action. 
the last degree. 


ing a gun club a: our company’s p.aat, late in April. 


1909, and assisted in organizing it. He was chosen 
captain at our first meeting and the following year 
was elected president. Each year he has been re-elected 
president and always has been an untiring worker for 
the sport, his club and all shooters. During his terms 
of office our club secured and held the Ohio State 
Shoot in 1912, making it the largest State Tournament 
held that year and second largest Ohio Tournament 
ever held. Last year we won the honor and privilege 
of holding the Grand American Handicap and the rec- 
ords show the 14th G. A. H. as the greatest ever held 
and all the shooters who attended declared it the bes. 
and most enjoyable, so Mr. Monbeck’s laurels were 
well earned. Mr. W. F. Bippus was unanimously elected 
to be our next president. He is well known and popu- 
lar among all followers of this fine sport and although 
he only began shooting a couple years ago he very 
quickly became a steady, splendid shot making good 
averages regularly. He was the first vice-president 
chosen when that office was established by our club 
in May. 1912. Mr. Bippus has always been a loyal 
fellow officer to Mr. Monbeck and we are sure he will 
be an efficient and popular president. Frank Oswald 
was elected vice-president by acclamation. He is a very 
popular member, a good shot (being the only one of 
us to finish in the money as the 14th G. A. H.) very 


Self-Loading Shotgun 


12 GAUGE, TAKE-DOWN 


Since its introduction, sportsmen have subjected 
this gun to almost every conceivable test. In no 
fair trial has it failed to stand up or prove its 
Its Nickel Steel construction gives 
strength to shoot maximum loads with safety, 
and its reloading system the ability to handle the 
lightest or heaviest loads without tinkering the 
In this gun the “kick” is minimized to 
It has other distinctive features 
to recommend it, as an inspection will show. 


Look one over at your dealer’s, or send to 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New 
Haven, Conn., for descriptive circular. 


THE RECOIL-OPERATED SHOTGUN SUPREME 


VWUNCHESTER 


















fond of the sport and will be an efficient aide to our 
president. Our club is either too easily satisfied with 
a “No Good” secretary and treasurer or too kind 
hearted to “turn him loose’ as they chose the writer 
to be the first one for that office in May, 1909, and 
have re-elected him each year, repeating the dose again 
last Friday evening. However, I shall continue to do 
my best for the sport, all shooters, our city and our 
club. S. W. Everett who has been our popular, effi- 
cient captain ever since September, 1910, was succeedea 
by R. R. Dickey, one of Dayton’s leading business 
men, a well and favorably known amateur shooter. Mr. 
Dickey is a good shot and has long borne the reputa- 
tion of being one of the best posted men in our state 
on the averages of all shooters. He is an enthusiastic 
follower of the sport and all other club’s better beware 
of our team this coming season. Our club want to go 
on record as unanimously opposed to increasing the 
regulation distance to 18 yards and all in favor of 
decreasing the standard load to 3 drams bulk or 

grains dense and only 1% oz. of shot with a reduce 
price for the shooters, but make them 2% in. shells, 
add a wad to fill up the space. We hope that all 
shooters and their friends who attended the 14th G. A. 
H. will now again urge The [Interstate Association 
to grant us the honor again for next year and we will 
guarantee you even a better tournament than we gave 
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TART on your fall hunt supplied with Peters Shells—the ammunition that you can 
always depend on for shooting quality and results. 
It is not necessary to use high-priced ammunition to win success at the traps or in the field. 


A 


“STEEL WHERE STEEL BELONGS” 


SHOT-GUN SHELLS 


give real and complete satisfaction, but their cost is within the reach ofall. Barton Lewis won the U. S. 
Amateur Championship at Dayton, O., June 17, 1913, scoring 195 out of 200 with Peters ‘‘ Target ’’— 


medium priced shell for Bulk Smokeless. 


Chas. A. 


oung won the Professional Championship of the 


United States, scoring 197 out of 200 with Peters ‘‘High Gun’*—medium priced Shell for Dense Smokeless. 


Say PETERS when buying ammunition for your next tournament or hunt. 
Sportsmen’s Handy Book, with 1913 Game Laws. FREE for the asking. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


Branches: 


you this year. The 15th Grand American Handicap at 
Dayton in 1914. Why not? Sure! [We are highly in 
accord with the last sentiment, Editor.] 

W. F. MacCANDLESS, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Evanston Gun Club 


_ Here follows winter program of Evanston (lIlls.) 
Gun Club. 
December 6, 7. 

Ioo targets, added bird handicap. No entry fee. 
Du Pont Watch Fob to high man. Members may shoot 
100 targets either day or 50 each day. 

December 13, 14, 20, 21. 

Turkey Shoot. Same conditions as 

Turkey Shoot. 


November 


December 27. 
Handicap. 50 targets, added bird handi- 
¥% dozen silver club spoons to high 
Handi- 


Christmas 
cap. Entry, 5oc. 
man. Grounds open from 9 a. m. to 1 p. m. 
cap will start promptly at 10 a. m. 

January 1. 

Directors Cup. First 5 targets shot on this day, 
added bird handicap. No entry fee. Cup must be 
won three times. Last year’s winner, J. W. Miller. 

Events for the balance of the winter will be an- 
nounced later. 

Grounds are open every Saturday from 1:30 P. M. 
to dark. On Sundays from 9:30 A. M. to 1 P. M. 

Silver Spoon Shoot every week. 

ADDED BIRD HANDICAP SYSTEM. 

At the beginning of the competition each shooter 
starts with a handicap based on his previous record, 
handicapping himself for each succeeding event by the 
actual number of targets broken in the event immedi- 
ately preceding—no shooter to receive more than 100 
per cent. or a perfect score; that is, if a shooter in a 
25-target race has a handicap of 7 and breaks 20, he 
would be credited with a score of 25, and not 27. 

A shooter breaking 21, 22, 23, 24, or 25 receives no 


handicap. 
handicap. 
handicap. 
handicap. 
handicap. 
handicap. 
handicap. 


receives 
receives 
receives 


breaking 20 I 
breaking 19 2 
breaking 18 3 
breaking 17 receives 4 
breaking 16 receives 5 
breaking 15 receives 6 
breaking 14 receives 7 
breaking 13 receives 8 handicap. 

shooter breaking 12 receives 9 handicap. 

shooter breaking 11, or under, receives 10 handicap. 


Pr P> >>> >>> 


Concordia Gun Club 
Concordia, Kan., November 19, 1913. 
Following are the scores made of the first of a 
series of shoots to be held by the Blue Ribbon Gun 
Club on the third Wednesday of each month during 


the coming winter and spring. The club rounds are 
now located in the southeast corner of the fair grounds 
where they have erected a new club house and will, 


NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS 


in the near future, install a new automatic trap. This 
trap is one that J. H. Wilder has a gun club member 
patented and is now having manufactured. This, with 
the one they now have, will give the club ample equip- 
ment to handle a large tournament should they de- 
sire to hold one. 

Visitors of the club were Mrs. Foster, of Kansas 
City, E. E. Van Aiken, W. H. Fetterling, Mr. Hodg- 
kins and Mr. Wineland, of Belleville, also Allen 
Teasley and Carl Flitch who had a little race between 
themselves at 10 targets each, Teasley defeating Flitch 
with a score of 6 to 4, these being the first clay 
targets these gentlemen had ever shot at. Henry 
= of Beloit shot through the program with the 
oys. 


Wineland 
Horkman 
3irch 
Goodman 
Hodgkins 
Larson 
Empson 
Miller 
Dinsmore ... 
Teasley 


Huscher 
Sewart 
DeGraff 
Caldwell 
Foster 


Snyder 75 
Girard 75 
Henry Smith 75 
Van Aiken 75 sailey 10 
SECRETARY. 


un ads SR88R BDH Broke. 


Chicago Gun Club 

A cold wind blowing into the faces of the shooters 
made it quite uncomfortable on the firing line and the 
erratic flight of the targets was responsible for many 
of the “lost” birds. 

Kennicott was high gun for the day, his best score 
being a total of 47 x 50 in event No. 2. Kirkwood and 
Kennicott each made a total of 87 x 100 in the first 
two events, but Kennicott won out in the handicap 
events. Goode took third place with a total of 43 in 


event No. 2. 
November 15, 1913. 


Event No. 1 2 3 
No. Targets 50 50 50 
Hdp. 

C. Kirkwood 43 44 «= 38 

Kennicott 40 47 38 

. E. Dickerman ad 39 40 Ee 
A. Schultz <a gs 33 
. P. Goode . 37 «43 
7. D. Stannard es 36 ©6640 
. W. May se 34 28 
Northcott Ss 28 21 

J. White ‘s aiej- ae me 

Events No. 3 and No. 4 distance handicaps. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


The pleasant weather to-day brought out a field of 
twenty-one shooters, and quite a number of them turned 
in excellent scores. 

Riley was high gun on the two club events, break- 
ing 48 x 50 in the first event and 45 x 50 in the handi- 
cap from 18 yards. Wolfe ran him a close race for 
first place honors as he broke 46 x 50 in the second 
event and 46 from 18 yards in the handicap. C. K. 
Selig took second place in Event No. 1 with a total 
of 47, D. E. Thomas taking third place with a score 
of 46. Andy Lino turned in a card of 44 in event 
No. 1 and a total of 43 in event No. 2. F. C. Young 
landed second place in event No. 2 with 44 x 50. 
Chicago, Ills., November 16, 1913. 

pr. 
- 50 50 50 25 15 24 
a ise a eo Sa oe 
OF 4B cc se 08 os we on 
6G. #2823 6a @ 
a ee eee 
44 43 «- 
43 42 
42 36 
41 40 
ais 
40 39 
38 
36 
33 
29 
24 
18 


50 25 


Altmaier 
A. Newkirk 
M. Herr 
Wolfurth ie wate wan weena ae 
R. Lino is. ix Guess Goes Cease : 
Events No. 3 and No. 4 distance handicaps. 
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Jersey City Gun Club 


Jersey City, Nov. 22.—This was a perfect day for our 
favorite sport at the Jersey City Gun Club, nice and 
warm and no wind at all to make the marksman have 
to do a little guessing, and the result was some prett 
ood scores. Fred. W. Kent came over from New Yor. 
or the first time since last May, and as all of our 
members come from Missouri, on Saturday Fred got 
busy right away and he showed us all right, for he 
finished up with an average of 86 per cent., high for 
the day, several points ahead of the next_best; and now 
Dave Engle rises to ask the ques if Fred, who says 
he hadn’t seen his gun since last May, can hit 8, how 
many would he have broken if he had taken a peep 
at it every morning before going to business. Everett 
got busy today and turned in a full score on the Du 
Pont trophy. The race for this trophy is getting quite 
interesting now, as several of the members are -tied in 
points scored. The scores in strings of 25 follow: 


PO hvcdvaweadecss auedentes 18 16 20 21 22 20 
CHEER: cadsccrsedencisacetiave 12 8 18 18 15 18 
ME vccdndeawnaseacasdacdien x ss & ss «€ ee 
EEE cd ccucassecevensetuce 20 13 a 21 20 
TED .catdemicteseetievioned 18 19 18 18 aI 
SEE Nvkaseaowawescerassace 20 19 —— — 
<cignalsudeceieneaaaen 18 18 16 17 19 
IE | Sccccacepcescienase 222i 21 16 

SINE écccaiencscuancvatere 7 23 2 9 

GE Vis uichanbdevesd asics II 8 9 9 

eee enn peheg bela 15 1 4.4 a ae 
CE hiss tout woadeenweaees 21 18 2 422 18 
DE Pacvacdedsuacacdcenses 9 e « ee 
Hetherington, Jr. ...:...... 18 14 16 

WEE - Sentatedneccdccckue 6 8 9 16 

EE s.casacspcataseccesecs II 8 4 

GMO cecsecdverirscseaaene 9 13 12 


Dr. Currie became a member today and got in his 
first shoot for the Du Pont trophy. Haas is getting 
pretty well oeptone with his new gun and threatens 
to make trouble for the rest of us soon. Roach and 
Raymond came down from Yonkers and both showed 
they knew considerable about the game by putting up 
good scores over strange traps. 


Laurel House Gun Club 


Lakewood, N. J., Nov. 22—The first shoot of the 
Laurel House Gun Club was held here this afternoon. 
The big event was the 100 bird match for the Laurel 
House Season Cup. J. Luther Bright, the winner of the 
Season Cup last year, shot from scratch dnd led with 96. 
Besides the 100-bird event sweepstakes events of 25 birds 
were decided. The scores in the cup tournament were: 
. Luther Bright, 96; Dr. O. C. H. Kayser, 91; F. F. 
anderhoef, 95; F. 'P. Kimball, 90; A i Murphy, 87; 
A. J. McClure, 92; C. V. Murphy, 8; Dr. Charles L: 
Lindley, 80; E. L. Powell Jr., 79, and Robert L. Stewart, 
73. Mr. R. D. Farlee reterreed. 





Marine and Field Club 


. Bath Beach, N. Y., Nov 22.—Interesting shooting was 
witnessed at the Bath Beach traps of the Marine and 
Field Club today, with Frank B. Stephenson the princi- 
pal winner. The score: 


Take Home Trophy—1oo Targets. 


eo MMR shoe eas exdet es dua ikeeleardedaked adckwe — 
Sic) ey IND © 5 5 cc cup notice Cas anv cecuscouks codeee 88 
Si: ee RMR os cee eeeh eee oabaakeccanweeson 91 
Pas. EN oo ca etna nn akaudeaousMescaeconcosaewecees 91 
Cre ENE ov vc. wk cn caadgoissuxdipudiavedeaaasdeecsenad 73 
eG AR ee ee i are P 
RECOMMEND  Sdtve sacacicdacnildusainae dudes deneddevenere 75 
JQMIE . AINIIINE ign cic goo cay Deed neces succes ccptea 77 
Won by Towne, Hopkins and Towne. Shoot off 
Towne 15, Hopkins 14, 25 targets. 
President Cup—ioo Targets. 
Total. 
i 5 as xncodniisgn css caacbaseterndiecsusinccaunas 84 
ie I, i ci vanccksarwdns sks cyesaneaccadadene 91 
Th) Wey MEE <0. 555s cureeestaalesecneenmeusaerawede 86 
Weve PEE. wan dckuxscaetcenevas bicasueaenesdeaeeuss 86 
Ci EN Gh cinch unccanckdencun éhechepaaeaceaaeneaa 71 
Fe, ee IE “Saar dadvadeadindrecckccscasaunsdacuuvaeres 82 
CM EM did kale kage coucawelocasoudnesaaaeGanancmerete 85 
FOR VIMO «Sen viewenssivecweddccsgebeuswiseccton 85 


F. B. Stephenson, 3 points; P. R. Towne, 2 points; 


S. P. Hopkins, 1 point. 
Monthly Cup. November 22—s0 Targets. ; 
otal. 
os Sak cn alee Pd ak Caleeeenelndabxetnedses 41 
Fy Ee OD ois ocacsdacnsedsvoceuccequneavesdus 45 
Ge Ae ME didiec dca deccessnucsedesssgecesenenccasena 42 
2. Bi NN Ci via tana wateabie soutdesuctacdvatovedeee 41 
Cu. Fe ID 4 oboe cee eipbansnvccsdscsceiccvbesvancses 34 
Vi es EN ctide dla cutc vn i. veces tseceecaseserscanewes 41 
©, Di SID Riccbecescccuscepecascearenccisenccsnccach 41 
JONG. WIG nok oe cossccsarectcncccrsccegeteevewnme 44 


4 Leg. Won by F. B. Stephenson. 


Montclair Gun Club 


Montclair, N. J., Nov. 22—The fourth leg for the 
Members’ Trophy was won by C. L. Bush. With a 
handicap of 5, he broke 20. For a silver trophy at 15 
rocks W. Kussmaul was the winner. 
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PUT THE “VIM” IN YOUR LOADS 
SHOOT 


GU POND 
Smokeless Powders 





ITH Du Pont loads in your shells 
you've the powders which are quick 


66 aaa 


and snappy. They put the ‘‘vim”’ 


into your loads. 


When the 


birds 


are coming fast you 


can get them with shot driven by Du Pont 
Powders—the high velocity kind. 


Make Every Shot Count 


Do this by being sure your shells contain Du Pont 


Powders. 


loads,’’ look at the “‘load marking’’ on the box. 


When saying to the dealer: “‘I want Du Pont 


Get these 


and end your powder worries. 





rs 02 DU PONT POWDER CO. oie 











Pinehurst Classic 


Pinehurst, N. C., Nov. 22.—Comparative figures show- 
ing attendance at Pinehurst’s classic trap-shooting hand- 
icap are interesting; the increase of 1913 over 1908, 133 
per cent. Starting with 27 amateurs and 11 profession- 
als, the advance was to 65 amateurs and 15 professionals. 

Suggestive of the class of contestants in the list of 
winners in preliminary and handicap, all 1oo-target 
events with from 16 to 23yd. handicaps: 





Preliminary: 
1908—Geo. S. McCarty.........sssseeeee 91 x 100—2o0yds. 
1gog—Charles Nuchols .......s+seeeeeees 90 x 100—18yds. 
IQIOAR. M. Owen .....ccececccccscceees 93 x 100—18yds. 
ToTI—W.. T. Laslie .....sseseeeeeeseeees 92 x 100—I19yds. 
19I2—A. E, Ranney.....se coscseeeceees 93 x 100—18yds. 
1913 —B.  V. Covert.....ccecesssereveeees 95 xX 100—19yds. 
Handicap: 
I . ¥: gia $s go x woo 
1909—H. T. wards. 92 x 100—19yds. 
1910—Dr. D. L. Culve 04 x 100—I8yds. 


sme. HH... Neweentiincessccccedcudavccs 96 x 100—20yds. 
1912—H. W. Kahler......... . 98 x 100—20yds. 
1913—Joseph E. Jennings... . 97 xX 100—20yds. 

For the seventh annual meeting, Jan. 21, 22, 23 and 
24, a big gain in attendance is thus early assured. 


HERBERT L. JILLSON, Secretary. 






New York Athletic Club 


Pelham Manor, N. Y., Nov. 22.—The New York Ath- 
letic Club pick-up team took a little practice spin with 
Princeton trap team to-day, tearing up the tiger bunch 
to the tune of 433 to 350. Ralph Spotts was high gun 
with 94. D. G. Turner was premier gun for the New 
Jersey aggregation, with 84. jpotts was in bully form, 
going straight in club cup event and winning on shoot- 
off, getting 23 on accumulation cup, cracking 24 on 
Traver’s Island Trophy, kopping scratch event with 94 x 
100. R. R. Debacher won limb on monthly cup after 
a double shoot-off, and tying on accumulation cup, los- 
ing to W. B. Ogden. He won also handicap cup with 
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99 from 19. E. R. De Wolfe bagged the leg on Traver’s 
Island cup from 3 after a shoot-off. Dr. Culver from 
2oyd. mark ential 24 and took distance handicap. 
Ward Hammond was the popular pro. present, and shot 
pretty well, though not up to his state champ. form. 
Scores: 
Team Roce Hor York A. C—A. W. Church, 17, 
22, 22, a3—8&4; F. Hodgman, 19, 19, 22, 23—83; L. 
Culver, 22, 23, 22, ao George J. Corbett, 21, 24, 17, 20— 
82; R. L. Spotts, 22, a 23, a4 4. Total, 433 birds. 
Princeton Gun C Green, 20, 19, 22, 19—80; 
T. H. Minick, 16, a0, 1, podb D. G. Turner, 18, 22, 20, 
24—84; T. L. Horn, 18, 16, 20, 19-73; W. Shanley, 17, 13, 
17, 15—62. Total, 350 birds. 
Monthly Cup’ Grondicep), Twenty-five Birds.—H. > 
Green (0), 20: A. — (2), 103 H. Minick (c), 6 6 
F. A. Hodgman (2), ft D. G. Turner (o), 18; D. 
Culver (2), 24; T. L. Horn (0), 18; George J. Corbett : 
5. WW, Shanley (0), 17; R. L. Spotts (0), 22; T. Lenane, Wer NY 
. is), as; 3. RR. rgd (4), 25; ‘W. M. Hammond (o), ) » 
14; D. S. Martin (4), H. H. Duden (5), 25; W. Inn. 
Ogden (2), 24; A. L. Neco (0), 19; T. A. Davis (0), = 
A. J. McManus (4), 233 Conrad Stein (3), 243 e) 
De Wolfe (3), 21; G. J. Wood (6), 9. A 
First Shoot-Off—Debacher (4), 23; canens (3), a NY 
feces Gy Pos see aa = or on ete e z he sruson 4s again at hand when we, as trapshooters, according to a long respected 
b andicap).—Twenty-five Birds. H. R. ; . 
ieske te — = me Church (2), ti T. H. Minick (0), 6 custom, should give due consideration and thought to the serious problem which 
19; F. A. Hodgman (2), 21; D. G. Turner (0), 22; las 5 
Culver (1), 24; T. L. Horn (0), 16; George J. Corbett (2), ime TH] is now foremost in the minds of all trae Americans, 
25; W. Shanley (o), 14; R. L. Spotts (0), 25; T. Lenane, ; 
Jr. (3), 25; R. R. Debacher (5), 25; W. M. Hammond (o), 


21; D $° "Martin (4), 21; H. H. Duden (5), 25; W. B. Che Thanksgiving Curkey. 


_ (3), 253 A. és. Burns (3), oS. A. Davia , 193 
A. t , as: EB. R. 
De Ww folfe i, ons é. J Wood (6), a Wes by  Spotts. For the Du Pout Gun Club the year just passed has been one of unprecedented activity 


J — five Birds.— 
H. yg eng ken andicap) enn “HL. Minick and prosperity. Never before in the history of the Club had we so many members, and never 


(o), ; F. A. Hod ; ; D. G Turner (0), 20; 

D. £ buiees (2), at i? thers (0), 20; George J. Cor- before has the attendance at the weekly shoots been as large as during the year just passed. It 

I W. S 1 ) ; R. L. Spotts ), 7 

bey 1 _enanley > chamber a ai W oe. was the good fortune of the Du Pont Gun Club to win the Championship of the Philadelphia 
r ; : D. sa i sms. B.D ; 

mony. g aan (3), : . ht (0), 20; T. ‘A. , Trapshooters League, and our efforts in staging the Eastern Hanawap and the Delaware State 


vi M. Cc St 
en (9), 3 wots ms ie )» ne ae iene Shoot were crowned with unusual success. Our annual dinner, the greatest event of its kind in 


 - -Off.— 5), 20; » 4. We A 
wa oe Ogden (3), 24. “Won by ngaliditinn: tls, wil tee fetint hn ctv Gen whe cbail 


‘ 1 hy (Handicap).—Twenty-fi 
sek ES Gee AW Geka We are at prare with cunvclves: end the world end the outlook for the future ts 


Minick (0), 13; F. A. Hodgman (1), 24; D. G. Turner (0), f 
24; D. L. Culver (2), 25; T. L. Horn (0), 19; George J. exceedingly bright. Profiting well by the experience of the past, we hope to see our duty more 
Corbett (3), 23; W. Shanle 0), 15; R. L. Spotts (0), 
24; T. a. 3 Jr. (4), 223 ¥, ‘ R. teaches (s. 20; W. N clearly, so that the work of the future will stand out even better, and with greater satisfaction 
M. Hammond (0), 23; D. S. Martin (3), 24; H. H. Duden 
(5), 25; W. B. Ogden (2), 23; A. L. Burns (0), 22; T. A. to our members. 
Davis (0), 21; A. J. McManus (4), 20; Conrad Stein (2), ’ \ 
23; E. R. De Wolfe (3), 25; G. J. Wood (6), 15. f Now, therefore, The [Mu Pont Gun Club, does hereby designate Thursday, the twenty- 
First Shoot-Off.—Culver (2), 25; Duden (5), 25; De , , ; 
Wolfe (3), 25. Second Shoot-off.—Culver (2), 22; Duden it seventh day of November, the date of the Aunual Thanksgiving Bay Turkey Shoot at the 
(5), 22; De Wolfe (3), 25. Won by De Wolfe. 
Scratch and Handicap & s.—One hundred Sieh , } Bu Pont Gun Club, and invite our members and all trapshooters throughout the land to cease from 
H. R. Greene 80—o—8o; A. Church, 83—8—o1; iar 
Minck, 40—0—yo; F. A. Gace 83—7—00; D. G. Re ‘ their wonted occupations and assemble with us for the purpose of winning a turkey, if possible, so 
er, 84—0—84; D. L. Culver, 91—3—04; T. L. Horn, 73—0— 
73; George J. Corbett, 82—8—o0; W. Shanley, 63—0—63; AX that their day of thanksgiving may indeed be filled to repletion with a realization of one'of the 
S t Spotts, 94—0—094; T. Lenane, Jr., 73-13-86; R. R. y / 
Debacher, 80—19—90; W. M. Hammond, 76—o—76; D. S. , best things in a material way this world has to offer, 
Martin, 1 H. H. Duden, 79—20—90; W. 


den, i.e L. Burns, 84—o—&; T. A. Davis . : 
Po 4; A. J. McManus, 72—16—88; Conrad Stein, 87— : A Large, Prime, Fat, and Juicy Curkey 
E. R. De Wolfe, 84—12—06; G. J. Wood, 32—24—s6. 
ge 4. won by Spotts; handicap won by Debacher 
after shoot-off. 
Distance Handicap.—Twenty-five Birds. A. W. Iu Witness Whereof, | hereunto set my hand and seal 
oe (19), fg ee Hodgman, (39), a D. L.. Culver | 
20), 24; orbett (19), 17; R. potts (21), 9; T. } f this tenth day of November, in the of our Lord, nineteen 
Lenane, i (7), 133 RR Debacher (06), 22; W. Mt. SAH ial aoe 
ammond (zt), artin (17), 18; uden - wt i Pont 
(16), 190; W. B. ia: (19), at; A. L. Burns (21), 173 ; ) hundred and thirteen, and of the existence of the Du Gun 
T. A. Davis (21), 7; Conrad Stein (19), 19; E. R. De | Club, the third 
Wolfe (18), 20; G. J. Wood (16), 8 Won by Culver. ub, the third. 
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Cincinnati Revolver Club 


The club team matches are proving their popularity 
by the increase in attendance at the weekly contest. 
On Nov. 19 sixteen members were on hand, the Red 
team all answering to roll call, and the Blue team 
two members shy. The Reds won the match by a_wide 
margin. High individual honors went to the Blues, 
H. (Cox placing 13 shots in the black and scoring a total 
of 162. Closely following him was Stevenson, captain 
of the Reds, with 157. High 5-shot score was made 
by K. M. Stevenson, of the same team, who made 44 
on his third target. Kenan’s score was not quite up “ a I T y 
to his mark, as he was trying out a new 38-cal. gun, . awe Seam: 
and had not got the sights adjusted just right. He —32 H. 
made some nice groups, but they were off center. 
Team match, 20 yards, 20 shots, possible 200. Stand- 
and target. Col. 
Red Team: 
J. F. Stevenson (Capt.).... 10 6—37 
7—42 


10 
9 5—37 Dr. P. K. Phillip 
10 6-48 

10 <3 

10 saa 

10 ia Dr. Landis 

10 6—43— 

10 4-35 

10 6—41 

9 6—36 Meyers 

9 6—39— 

10 5—38 

10 .—32 
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10 
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Cincinnati Gun Club 

The turkey shoot was pulled off on Nov. 23, but 
owing to unfavorable weather conditions, the attendance 
was much below expectations, there being only eighteen 
contestants. Among the out of town visitors were Ed 
Cain and “Ike” Brandenberg, of Dayton; T. J. and T. E. 
Donald, of Felicity; and the well known professional, 
J. S. Day, of Lexington, Ky. The program consisted of 
six events at 20, and two at 15 targets each. The prizes 
were a turkey to high man in each event, and a chicken 
to each of the next three high scores. No contestant 
could win more than one turkey, but was allowed to win 
as many chickens as he could. The turkey winners in 
oe ao yore: = E. ea a Cc. Rybex. d; E. ” , - ce 
chreck, T. J. Donald, C. Butz, H. S. Connelly, A. Gam- 
Schta Tclise the formate chen’ wingere we: || L. C. Smith New Designs With Hunter One Trigger 


T. E. Donald and J. E. Schreck, who each got five; T. J. 


Donald, four; Connelly, three; Rybolt and Hammer- Above: Vilaaivatiow te TRAP Grade 
schmidt, two each; Cain, Butz and A. Gambell, one each. Oe Ee —— HUNTER ARMS co 
All ties were shot off in the following event: T. E. Price with Two Trizgers,......0.-ecec-s0+ sooscees soo G55 net ° 
Donald made — a score for me ¢ , tying oe With Automatic Ejector .+-.+-$66 net MAKERS 

Day, on 143 out of 150. is score included a run of 50 With Automatic Ejector and Uunter One Teigzer...$86 net 

straight and in the first 100 he broke 97. J. S. Day did Write for New Catalozue of New Designs. Prices, $25 to $1,000 net. 776 Hubbard St., FULTON, N. Y. 


the star work of the shoot, breaking 99 out of the first 
100, and making a run of 95 straight. J. E. Schreck also 
made a nice showing in the first five events, breaking 
94. C. M. Butz won his turkey in the fifth event, tying 
with T. E. Donald on 20 straight, and_ taking the prize 
as the latter had already won one. The targets were 
hard ones, as they were fiving high, and were difficult 
to see against the background of clouds. Shropshire’s 
poor showing was due to using a strange gun. Dibowski 
was altogether out of form, and could not seem to locate 
the clays; not since the first day he stood before the 
traps has he made so poor a showing as at this shoot. 

20 20 20 20 20 20 15 15 T’tl 













; a ae eee 17 14 18 20° 19 18 15 13 134 
Bic See kA dance nnn 4s 19 20 20 18 20 18 14 14 143 
C.. TRMER. snsiaduccsssveus 14 19 19 18 12 19 13 14 128 
ee. OE wxectes eo. 17 18 16 11 18 16 12 13 12! 
; ceeteenere - 14 15 14 18 Ww 16 12 II 117 
Be TEES csnsscunscecs 16 15 17 15 16 17 14 14 124 
| ee ee 19 18 19 19 19 17 14 14 139 T H E 
| ee ee rere & 2 42 € 6-6-3 7 2 
B. S. Connelly. .s...ce. 19 18 18 16 17 19 15 I1 133 
I GOMIOES | dct cnccacies ee ae Re 
Hammerschmidt ........ 15 17 16 .. 1§ 19 I2 13 107 
casas cacecee 16 18 16 18 20 17 14 I1 130 
CERMGEE  casndewsesiccascon 12 18 16 14 16 15 9 10 110 
aot pore se pas aconesser 16 15 1§ 16 1§ 12 12 7 108 

L ee SORENTO. cccess & F CMW §£ OCF ££ SS 
ee ee 20 19 20 20 20 19 14 II 143 D oO E S T H E W oO R K 
w ze aes. an some banal 16 18 18 17 18 13 13 13 126 

y, — “ere je: ‘tm, 94 40, Oo I . . 

™ ss Made in Calibers 8 and9 mm. Also 30 U. S. Government, 1906 






Report of shooting at the Birmingham Gun Club, 
November 22, 1913. 

Conditions were ideal at the grounds of the Birming- 
ham Gun Club. ‘No high scores were made, however, by 
the 17 shooters who participated. There were three ties 
for high. H. C. Ryding, John Lambeth and E. M. Corn- 
well with each. Mrs. Garl landed 2nd place with 86. 
Dick Leland was the only professional present and made 
a very creditable score. John Lambeth has not shot 
for some time, and considering the small amount of prac- 
tice he gets, his shooting was remarkable. He is also 
the oldest member in the Birmingham Gun Club. 

Scores were made as follows: 

Shot at Broke 
Ae 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE MATTER 


THE MOST POPULAR FOREIGN RIFLE IN THE U. S. 


Schoverling Daly & Gales 
302-304 BROADWAY, Cor. Duane St. NEW YORK CITY | 



















John Lambeth ........ccscccccsccscccccsccecce 100 
Aad sat cen Ke C06 ie REPRE REE ROESS ES 109 89 
Why We NONE odoix< . vetikacetieecceaermensaa 100 89 
TN Ee RR vo accacnces ceuhcetiivareaneess 100 86 
ee es CRS THTIMA. 6. ciccasisecsccnccessens 100 83 
PN EINES oso Sins 55-6 av Geaviedaadtvnacshs case 100 85 
Mr. Reneeeh Sep cokcdiecanaebnoretemec rca 100 82 


Be, IE on Seldw pedaeccventncevirsenschdens 100 16 
CRS EIT cinias dekdbaddnicoussesbandseeneuawe 100 71 
Ee, MEME cacawothvrcccesteyecstaes ataadevee 100 62 

60 


Mr. House 









Mr. Oden 100 59 
ee Be PND. Oo ii cS cevndddencwersevendseniiene 100 55 
We. DIMMED once cancesatnosaccksevvensneness 100 47 
MONEE duncranuceverad vas cbadesaeechvaawcneenabneds 100 43 
TG ON Scioscia cee awactankenseoeraenes 100 30 
Dr. 26 
Rust causes razor dullness, 
8-in-One absolutely prevents 
rust on the minute “‘teeth” of 
every razor blade, Always do 
this before and after shaving: 
Draw blade between thumb and 
forefinger moistened with a little 3-in-One. 
If .. aire an rr, a pee eke 2 We mak it li bl 
—si an ive ie most luxurio shave 0: 
all year life, Oil blade again before putting € i reiabdle. 
away. : . 
"®.in-One is sold everywhere in size bottles: Its friends have made it famous. 
Trial size, 10c; 3-oz. ; 8-oz., (half pint) 50c. 
Also in Handy Oil Cans, 25c. oa he ae Send for C. I 
F REE—“Racor Saver” circular. me en r ata ogue. 


1 ZIN-ONE OIL, COMPANY PARKER BROS. Meriden, Conn. 


N. Y. Salesrooms: 32 Warren St. A. W. duBray, Res. Agt. Box 102, San Francisco, Cal. 
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New Fish and Game Association 
BY GOLDEN GATE, 

The Peoples Fish and Game Protection As- 
sociation of California has filed articles of incor- 
poration at San Francisco and will shortly make 
a campaign for membership. The association has 
established headquarters at 349 Davis street, in 
the heart of the wholesale and commission dis- 
trict, and in spite of its inspiring title promises 
to be an organization of dealers in game and of 
market hunters. A campaign is to be launched 
shortly for the enactment of laws changing the 
present measures governing the taking and the 
sale of game. It is proposed ‘to allow wholesale 
dealers to sell wild game and fish without re- 
striction, to abolish all hunting and fishing license 
fees for persons who are citizens of the state, to 
take from the Fish and Game Commission the 
work of enforcing 'the laws as to bag limits and 
the killing of game and to assign this duty to the 
Board of Supervisors in the various counties, 
and to place a heavy tax on all lands leased sole- 
ly for hunting purposes, the proceeds to be ex- 
pended on the propagation of fish and game. 

The organization of ‘this association has been 
encouraged by the success that has been met with 
by the market hunters, restaurant keepers and 
their allies in defeating, for the time being at 
least, the non-sale of game act passed by the last 
Legislature by invoking the referendum. The 
day following the opening of the duck season 
this year fully two thousand ducks were shipped 
to the local market. Since then shipments have 
been heavier and will probably increase as the 
season advances. Of course, these birds are be- 
ing shipped in proper form, twenty-five to the 
bag, as prescribed by law, a gentle intimation that 
there has been no violation of the game law. It 
is recognized by all who have looked into the 
matter that the placing of a bag limit on market 
hunters does not interfere with their shooting. It 
compels them to take care in shipping their game, 
but they can and do kill as many ducks as they 
please. 

Dealers and restaurant men have _ been 
watching their traffic in wild game slipping away 
from them for several years. The sale of veni- 
son has been prohibited for some time and for 
several years quail has been off the market. Duck 
is now the only wild game that can be had, but 
while 'the price prevailing is extremely high it is 
being demonstrated that as long as the sale of 
game is permitted a market can be found for all 
that falls to the guns of the market hunters. A 
desperate effort is now being made to allow game 
of all kind to be sold again, and in the case of 
ducks the dealers have gained a temporary 
victory. 

HUNTING IN CALIFORNIA GOLDEN GATE. 

Although the slaughter of ducks has been 
very heavy this season this has been due more 
to the great increase in the number of hunters 
and to the activity of the market gunners than 
to the number of birds to be found. The lack of 
water in the interior valleys has resulted in the 
birds gathering on the salt-water marshes and in 
many districts where they are usually plentiful 
at this season of the year, but a very few have 
been killed. The rain that occurred about the 
first of the month scattered the ducks for a time 
but was not sufficiently heavy to relieve the situ- 
ation materially. In the San Joaquin valleys the 
season is very late in commencing and the out- 
look is for but a few weeks of sport. Ducks are 
quite plentiful in the Tulare Lake district, but 
the epidemic that is still making inroads in the 
feathered tribe is serving to keep hunters away. 

Violations of the game law have been quite 
frequent since the opening of the season, many of 
these being infractions of the Federal regulations. 
Five hunters were recently arrested near Los 
Angeles for shooting ducks before sunrise but 
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no fines were imposed. Several arrests have been 
made at San Francisco Bay points where gunners 
have been found with shore birds in their pos- 
session. L. Johns and John Johns, two market 
hunters, were arrested near Fresno recently with 
eighty-four ducks in their possession, thirty-four 
more than the law allows. The men were taken 
before Judge Smith who imposed a fine of $50 on 
each with the warning that the next offense 
would result in a fine of $500. 


The State Game Farm has had quite a suc- 
cessful season, about eighteen hundred pheasants 
having been reared for distribution throughout 
the state. From reports that have been received 
from sections where these birds have been liber- 
ated in past years pheasants will soon become 
very numerous, and the time is not far distant 
when sportsmen may expect to have a taste of 
pheasant shooting. The attempts that have been 
made to propagate Hungarian partridges at the 
farm have so far been unsuccessful. 

Everyone owning a gun seems to be anxious 
to slay some game this season, judging from the 
number of hunting licenses that have been is- 
sued. Twenty thousand licenses have been issued 
in San Francisco alone, over eight thousand in 
the county of Alameda, two thousand in Contra 
Costa, about as many in San Mateo and fully one 
thousand in Marin. Quite a showing for the San 
Francisco Bay district alone. The state as a 
whole will probably show the heaviest sale of 
licenses ever made and.this, will be greatly aug- 
mented after the first of January when anglers 
will be compelled to take out licenses for the first 
time. 

The Board of Supervisors of Plumas County 
has decided to purchase the notable collection of 
birds and insects of Ed. Garner of Quincy and 
will exhibit this at the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition in San Francisco in 1915. The 
collection is said to be the finest ever made of 
California birds. 

The Cooper Ornithological Club will shortly 
issue a splendid work, “The Birds of California,” 
and one hundred citizens of the state have 
agreed to pay $1,000 each for a “patron’s edition.” 
The colored plates are to be from the original 
paintings by Allan Brooks of British Columbia, 
and the work will be replete with beautiful pho- 
tographs. 

FISHING IN CALIFORNIA. GOLDEN GATE. 


Twelve cans of black bass have been planted 
in Shaver lake in Fresno County under the di- 
rection of deputy fish and game commissioner 
Andy D. Ferguson, and anglers will watch the 
success of the planting with much interest as it 
is in the nature of an experiment. Shaver lake 
is at an elevation of five thousand feet, and no 
instance is known where black bass have thrived 
at such an altitude. Some time ago bass were 
planted in Crane Valley, at an elevation of three 
thousand feet, and so successful was the experi- 
ment that it was decided to attempt to propagate 
the fish at the higher altitude. The fish planted 
were adult bass rescued from holes in Kings 
river, which is nearly dry, and from canals in 
Kings County. 

Striped bass fishing is excellent at present in 
the San Francisco Bay section, and some very 
large fish are being taken. Fish seem to be plen- 
tiful at all of the various bass fishing grounds, 
and most of the anglers who have been out re- 
cently have made good catches. A fifty-pound 
striped bass was landed recently near Wingo, one 
of the largest taken there in several years, the for- 
tunate angler being a recent recruit to the Wingo 
brigade. On Schultz slough Robert Sangster re- 
cently took eight fine bass in one day, one of 
these being a thirty-two pound fish and three 
others weighing over twenty pounds each. On 
San Antone slough C. D. Hollywood recently 
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Reaching the 
Far Ones 


How many times you miss the far fliers be- 
cause you haven't quite the necessary shooting 
power, 

The advantage is yours if you can count jon 
your gun at 50 and 60 yards, 


For 85 years consistent work has been 
done with 


LEFEVER 
SHOT GUNS 


For Trap, Brush, Field, Blind 
Write for Art Catalog. 
Shoot the Lefever Single Trigger 
This Year. 


LEFEVER ARMS CO. 


20 Maltbie Street - SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk Tales 


By George Bird Grinnell. A splendid collection of 
tales and folklore collected by the author during a resi- 
dence with the tribe, when the nights were given up to 
story telling. Many of the tales are of thrilling interest, 
and in addition to this, the author’s observations on the 
Pawnees, their history, life, characteristics and progress 
are of more than passing interest. Cloth, illustrated, 417 
pages. Postpaid, $1.75. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
22 Thames S8t., New York. 


took a twenty-pound bass and several fifteen- 
pound fish have been landed there during the past 
two weeks. A thirty-five pound bass was taken 
on Petaluma Creek a few days ago by Henry 
Hellrich and Charles Patterson, and Ralph Rich- 
ardson recently had some splendid sport in the 
upper bay. 

Steelhead fishing is not of the highest order 
as yet, the rains having been too light to cause 
much of a run of fish from tide water. The sea- 
son promises to be a rather short one for good 
sport, as it closes on December 1st for fishing 
above tide water and a month later in salt water. . 

One of the heaviest siezures of striped bass 
eyer made was made a short time ago when offi- 
cials of the Fish and Game Commission seized 
2,700 pounds of fish in cold storage. 
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THE HUNT AND THE - TROPIIY. 


Outing Handbooks help 
you to get the game.— 
Also preservei it, all written 

by experts in simple lan- 
I ADSOONS guage that makes every- 
easy to understand. 


-RIFLES AND 
RIFLESHOOTING 


—Charles Askins. 


Waeseses A complete manual of the 
various types of rifles and 


ASK FOR AN ouTinc] their uses. 

SPORTING FIRE- 
OUTDOOR SUBJECT. ARMS— Horace 
Kephart. The shotgun and the rifle; their 


construction, use, loads, etc. 
WING AND TRAP SHOOTING 


—Charles Askins. 4 practical manual 


on the use of the shotgun at the traps, or 
in the field 


TAXIDERMY—L. L. Pray. A book 


that will show you how to preserve the 
results of your hunt for your den. 


Price $.70 net each. Postage 5c. extra. 
At your booksellers or direct. Send for 
complete catalogue. 


OUTING PUB. CO. 141 W.36 ST.N.Y. 
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AMERICAN KENNEL CLUB STUD BOOK 


1 Liberty Street - - - New York 


THE NEW STUD BOOK 


The Stud Book for 1912 has been published and is 
on sale in this office, in its new form. Besides the 
regular volume, containing all breeds, it has five Sec- 
tions separated in Breeds, as follows: 

Section I.—Beagles, Bloodhounds, Chesapeakes, 
Deerhounds, Foxhounds, Greyhounds, Griffons (Sport- 
ing), Pointers, Retrievers, Setters, Spaniels, Whippets, 
Wolfhounds, also Great Danes and Dachshunde to bal- 
ance the sections. 

Section II.—Bulldogs, Chow Chows, Dalmations 
French Bulldogs, Mastiffs, Pinschers, Poodles, St. Ber- 
nards, and all the Toy dogs. 

Section III.—Collies a Sheepdogs. 

Section IV.—Airedales, Bedlingtons, Manchesters, 
Bullterriers, Dandie Dinmonts, Foxterriers, Irish Ter- 
riers, Scottish Terriers, Sealyham Terriers, West High- 
land White and Welsh Terriers. 

Section V.—Boston ‘lerriers. 

The sections are $1 each, and the regular volume $s. 








(Continued from page 676.) 
its oxygen direct from the water. Even should 
the stream in which they lie be frozen solid, 
they take no hurt, for they lie deeper still, in 
the thick layer of mud at its bottom, so that, 
provided the internal organs are not completely 
frozen, all goes well. 

The more highly organized reptiles are, for 
the most part, dwellers in warm climates, but 
such as live where cold winters are the rule, re- 
tire to some snug retreat during the late autumn 
and remain to all appearances dead till the re- 
turn of the warm days of spring. As a rule they 
retire singly. But in the case of snakes consider- 
able numbers will commonly gather together in 
some sheltered hole and intertwine their bodies 
as if for the sake of warmth. The most strik- 
ing instance of this kind is perhaps that af- 
forded by the rattlesnake of North America, 
which is said to assemble in thousands from a 
radius of twenty or thirty miles, to meet in 
some favorite den. This “homing” instinct is 
of course well known among birds, but instances 
of the same kind among the reptiles are not so 
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secures Throug h 


Outdoor World 


& RECREATION 


Edited by Caspar Whitney 
Americas cminaiia Outdoor Magazine’ 


Like a great and kindly beacon showing the way, &@ 
magazine that flashes the keenest light upon the joys 
of the open that make life so well worth while. 


IT GUIDES YOU SAFELY to 


GOOD TIMES, GOOD COMRADES, GOOD HEALTH, 
A FULL BRIGHT LIFE 


A magazine with o anew new note, a new tone, ene, made by men 
old in high-class magazine making; non-technical, of 
general appeal, strong of purpose, focusing all the 
forces working for wild life protection. 

The livest of timely reading, i inspiring, enlightening, author- 
itative, by the best-known writers. Superbly illustrated 


with up-to-the-minute photo-pictures; cover designs 
in full colors from paintings by famous artists. 


25 CENTS A COPY—$2.50 A YEAR 


GET THE DECEMBER NUMBER and be con- 
vinced that you want it regularly. 


aa 


PaO, 





Be re 


Nee bee 
ALAS 
OF WILD LIFE 


subscription for $1.00. 


= this s 


your remittance. 





common. A den of this kind can be seen near 
Medicine Hat, Alberta, Canada. 

These strange examples of torpor, it must 
be remembered, are not so much due to cold 
as to the impossibility of finding food during 
the winter months. This is shown by the fact 
that in countries where months of excessive heat 
and drouth prevail, we meet with numerous in- 
stances of a torpor quite as profound as that ex- 
hibited by the winter sleepers. But that is an- 
other story. 


For general publicity, Forest AND STREAM 
has ‘Proven a most efficient and economical ad- 
vertising medium. 


“Just to get acquainted” we are pleased to 
make you a oo — of a six months’ 


The attached coupon entitles you 
ial low rate, and must 
be sent direct to us together with 


QUTDOOR WORLD 
PUBLISHING CO. 


or as TEL TRAVEL 


ORGANIZED GAMES 


~—EXPLORATION E ADV 
WINTER: SPORTS sar lDNG € DRI 


G E DRIVING 
RRECREATION 


























For. & S. 


e OUTDOOR 

& WORLD PUB, 
COMPANY 

° 2-8 Duane St. 
New York, N. Y. 


Aw Please send 
© = OvVTDOOR WORLD AND 
& RECREATION for six 
R months for $1.00 enclosed to: 
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r BERMUDA 


in “BERMUDIAN.” (The ship used by 
Wickes Wilson.) Twin Screw, 10,518 tons dis- 
placement. Submarine signals; wireless; orchestra. 


Record trip 39 hours 20 minutes. Fastest, newest and only Steamer 
landing passengers at the dock in Bermuda without transfer. 


Tours include Hotels, Shore Excursions, Lowest Rates. 
Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing and Cycling. 


WEST INDIES 


New S.S.“ Guiana” and other steamers fortnightly for 
St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. Kitts, Antigua, Guadaloupe, 
Dominica, Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbadoes and 
Demerara. 

For full information a to 


- e ou. mnemees & CO.. Agents Quebec S. S. Co., Lid., 29 Broad- 
York ; THOS. COOK & SON, TAS and 2081 Broadway, 264 
wad 553 Furts Avenue, N. Y., or any Ticket Agent. 
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(Concluded from page 691.) 

see if we can’t make Mr. Marshail the nucleus of a 
future West Chester Archery Club. 

NATIONAL ROUND. 
30-152 
20-122 


Mrs. B. P. 
Miss Norma Pierce 
Mrs. John Duniap, 24- d6 
Miss Kuth Srewer 22- 82 36-146 
Mrs. R. P. Eimer 12-40 II- 5 23- 97 
_ i think that tor practice one of the most valuabie 
things a lady can do 1s to shoot a York. If her bow is 
strong enough to give a practicable trajectory she should 
shoot the 100 yards just as the men do. If her strength 
and equipment are not up to that high requirement 
she can still shoot the 80 yards. it is amazing to see 
how easy 30 yards is to a woman who can hit at 100. 
1 am glad to see Mrs. Gray’s name recorded in the 
men’s events for this week. Here in Wayne our lady 
champion has advanced her Columbia mark from 296 
to 337 by practicing a couple of times at the 100 yard 
range recently laid out on her lawn. 
COLUMBIA ROUND. 
Mrs. John Dunlap, Jr. ..18-96 = 21-111 
Miss Mabel M. Watson 5-17 5- 25 
Miss Lily L. Love.... 210 8- 34 
Mrs. E. Earl Trout.... 5-17 4- 16 8- 30 17- 63 
The boys are beginning to come out. Pretty soon 
we will have to organize a junior team mail match be- 
tween Wayne and Newton. 
JUNIOR TEAM ROUND. 
96 Arrows at 4o Yards. 
B. P. Gray, Jr. (Newton) 16-52 6-28 
Francis Wales (Newton) 5-27 1-1 
Jenkins Powell (Wayne) 5-19 3-12 
Philip Wilder (Newton) 5-23 3-7 2-8 12-44 
Colin Studds (Wayne) .. 24 3-7 ke 7-17 
Eastman Studds (Wayne) 1-1 .... I-I I-§ 3 7 
It is to be much regretted that a mistake must 
have occurred with relation to the scores made on 
October 18th and reported in Forest and Stream for 
November ist. Clay and L. C. Smith reported scores 
for their respective clubs which I did not receive, so 
far as I know, so I have asked to have them repeated. 
Clay’s score appeared in print last week and here are 
the five scores made on that day by the Newton 
Archers. Mr. Dallin, who got second place in the 
American Round championship match this year was on 
the firing line for the first time. 
YORK ROUND. 
100 yds. 80 yds. 
30-102 
28-106 
«+. 25- 85 26- 96 
AMERICAN ROUND. 
60 yds. soyds. 40 yds. 
28-156 28-142 30-202 
27-153 27-155 29-171 
29-155 30-158 28-164 
26-142 30-138 30-158 


- © 7- 27 10- 28 
NATIONAL ROUND. 


60 yds. 50 yds. 

Mrs. B. P. Gray 23-121 

Miss Norma Pierce 17- 67 

Miss R. Brewer ..  9- 39 9- 35 17- 84 

COLUMBIA ROUND. 

50 yds. 40 yds. 30 yds. 
22-134 24-136 23-130 
23-117 23-127 24-144 
14- 60 17- 77 22-104 


54-254 
42-192 
42-108 


63-337 
20- 78 
6- 30 18- 74 


24-130 
10- 36 


7°25 34-124 
6-22 20- 62 
4-18 18- 61 


® Doon 
pA 
AAW OS 


NO 


Total. 
87-363 
81-345 
68-276 


60 yds. 
21-117 
19-105 
17- 95 


Total. 
86-500 
83-479 
87-477 

y. 86-438 

Peckham 23- 81 

Total. 
65-335 
42-158 
35-158 


Total. 


Mrs. B. P. Gray.. 
Mrs. L. C. Smith 
Miss D. Smith.. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


Miss N. 
Miss R. 


56-224 
35-158 


Pierce... 14- 34 20- 86 22-104 
Brewer.. 9- 39 9- 35 17- 84 
JUNIOR TEAM ROUND. 

(96 Arrows at 40 Yards.) 
Burton P. Gray, 4-14 8-36 10-30 10-50 32-130 
Philip Wilder 7-25 4-24 8-32 5-13 24- 94 
Robert P. Elmer. 


W. F. MacCANDLESS, SECRETARY 
N. C.R. GUN CLUB 


Breeders, Exhibitors and Owners with 


DOGS:: 


SALE 


Should Advertise Them in the Sunday 
NEW YORK HERALD 


The Best Dog, Poultry, ete , Page Published, containing each 
week the latest news and gossip written by recognized experts. 
Your advertisement on this news page will be read by both 
the Professional and Amateur Dog Lover and Bird Fancier. 
Advertising Rate 30 cents per Agate Line. 
Further information on request. 
NEW YORK HERALD - NEW YORK CITY 


THE YOUNGSTER’S CHRISTMAS MONEY 


The January number of St. Nicholas Magazine will reach most of its readers about New Years Day. 


This 


is an ideal time to suggest to our young folks the splendid opportunity they have to buy a pet with the money 


NOTE THESE FACTS 


Generous gifts of money are apt to be made to the St. Nicholas youngsters at this time of the year. 


Santa Claus has left. 


Children are enthusiastic admirers of pets. 


The 95,000 copies of our December issue containing edvertisements of over thirty pet dealers must have 


created many longings and desires. 


Have they had the opportunity to know about your dogs ? 
Here is an appreciation from one of our New England friends : 
“We have found that advertising in St. Nicholas brings excellent results, and St. Nicholas remains as good a 


friend as in childhood days.” 
The Pet Department has come to stay. 


The idea behind it—getting boys and girls who can afford pedigreed 


stock to look to St. Nicholas for help —is fundamentally sound. Every month brings a few more believers—with 


every issue we gain new friends. 


Eighteen months ago one far-sighted man advertised a pony in our December issue. 


In December, 1912, 30 


inches were devoted to pet stock advertising, only six months after starting. In the December, 1913, number 


there are 5 pages of this advertising. 
Don’t overlook the boys and girls. 
They are enthusiastic pet lovers. 


They furnish a new market you cannot reach in any other way. 
They have been brought up to demand quality. Their parents have the means 


to pay for the best, and at this time of the year St. Nicholas is supreme as a guide to the best pet dealers. 


Instructions sent us before December Ist will catch our January number. 


sample copy and rates. 


ST. NICHOLAS PET DEPARTMENT 


If you are interested, write for 


Union Square, New York 


Nov. 29, 1913. 


REJECT IMITATIONS 


Spratt’s 
ARE THE BEST 


Try them and watch results 


Send 2c. stamp for “‘ Dog Culture.’’ 


SPRATT’S PATENT, LTD. 


Factory and Chief Offices at NEWARK, N. J. 


OORANG AIREDALE TERRIERS 


Oorang Airedales descend from a long line of workers and 
winners. They are true sporting terriers, broken to the gun, 
good water dogs, hunters of all kinds of game, and breeders of 
high class youngsters that make good on both field and bench. 
Vigorous country raised puppies for sale at all times. 


OORANG KENNELS 
LA RUE, OHIO 


a . —__. True Chinese type — all 
= | P. ekingese colors, all champion bred. 
$25 up. A Christmas gift that would be appre- 
ry ciated. Full information on request. 
a“- MRS. H. A. BAXTER, 


Phone 95-R Great Neck, L. I. 


Book on Dog Diseases 


AND HOW TO FEED. 
Mailed FREE to any address by the author. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, D.V.S. 


118 W. 31st Street New York 


For Sale 


Two best grouse and woodcock dogs in New England, 
One a Pointer Bitch---best grouse dog on earth. Onea 
black and white Setter, male---hundreds of birds killed 
over him. Can’t get away from business. Will sell dogs: 
Bitch for $200. Dog for $150. Correspondence invited. 


E. R. WILBUR 
43 West 48th Street 


DOGS FOR SALE. 


Do you want to buy a dog or pup of any kind? If so, 
send for list and prices of all varieties. Always on hand. 


OXFORD KENNELS, 
35 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York City 


Warranted thoroughly broken Pointer dog, 3 years 
old. Fine retriever—grandsire Fishel’s Frank. Price $100. 
J. CURLY, Fitchburg, Mass. 


IMPORTED NORWEGIAN BEARHOUNDS, Irish 
Wolfhounds. English Bloodhounds, American Fox- 
hounds, Deer, Wolf and Cat Hounds. Illustrated 


catalogue for 5c. stamp. , 
ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 


For Sale 


ORANwcE AND WHITE LLEWELLIN SETTER 
BITCH, 2% years old. Sired by Pinehurst Doc. Registered. 
Has had full season on quail. Fast, stylish and stanch. Price, 


$150. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, 
Middleboro, Mass. 


Airedales of Quality. 


PUPPIES and older Stock, by Champions Midland 
Royal, Swiveller, King Nobbler and other noted sires bred 
to Champion stock bitches. 


White not the best ? Money back if not satisfied. 


TONKA KENNELS, 
Security Bank Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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FOREST AND STREAM 





The Sportsman Tourist. 


North Carolina. 


-HUNTER’S LODGE! 


Good Quail Shooting! 


Choice accommodations for ladies and gentlemen. 
Best Chef south of Potomac. 
Terms: $3.00 per day; $75.00 per month. 


Gen’l Frank A. Bond :: Buies, N. C. 


Best Mixed Shooting in America. 
Ducks, Geese, Swans, Quail, Shore Birds—White’s Preserve, 
Waterlily, Currituck Sound, North Carolina. 


ENGLISHMAN experienced in SPORTING estate and Club man- 

agement, game preservation, raising and breaking Sporting 
dogs, and all outdoor pursuit, seeks occupation along these 
lines. Salary secondary consideration. Address “SOLUS,” 
care Forest and Stream. 





Pennsylvania. 


Shooting at New Spruce Cabin Inn. 


Rooms en suite and with private bath. Electric lights. 
Steam heat. All amusements. Excellent Grouse, 
Squirrel, Rabbit and Deer shooting. Open season for 
Grouse, Squirrel and —— Oct. 7 to Dec. 1. Deer, 
Nov. roth to 25th. D., L. & W. R. to Cresco Station, 
Pennsylvania. 


W. J. & M. D. PRICE, P. O. Canadensis, Pa. 


Virginia. 


SPORTING RESORT. 


NO EQUAL ON COAST. 


Ducks, Brant, Geese, Quail, Rabbits, Bay Birds, Fishing, 
Boating, Surf Bathing in season, Automobiling, etc. 
Hotel accommodations and outfit to let or 

FOR SALE—DIRECTLY ON HUNTING AND 
FISHING GROUNDS—An ideal proposition for clubs 
or families, $3,500. Can be sold in shares by right 
party, $7,000 to $10,000. For detail information address 


A. H. G. MEARS, Wachapreague, Eastern Shore, Va. 











Property for Rent. 


SPORT FOR THE WINTER 


Seashore, Pine Forest 
and Shooting .. . 





Large cottage and grounds in the pines to rent for 
the season on Broadwater Island, 25 miles above Cape 
Charles, Virginia. Delightful and invigorating Winter 
climate, sea beach, bay and wildfowl. Address, 





WALTER GEORGE SMITH 
1006 Land Title Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Winter Sport with Rod and Gun 


Sportsmen, spend your winter vacation here. Good shooting; 
thousands of ducks; plenty of quail. Both fresh and galt 
water fishing can be had within a short distance of the house. 
Correspondence invited. Address 


THE RENDEZVOUS, Homosassa, Florida 


T. D. BRIGGS, Proprietor 


Average Scores for the Season 


San Francisco Flycasting Club 


Medal Contests—1g913. 
SUNDAY CLASS. 




















Distance Fly. H. T.: Feet. 
Se, NE TRUE. chs cic cccenscccsuncge@adedeceteccceeqaeie 97.00 
Bik NEN CUO svc ccc ctcccbekdeeentassdesseabeue 79.40 
ee NE GAD Kpccccne+sccccndunsnadwanecosaremanene 77.20 
Distance Fly. L. T.: 

Co IEEE scniccccccccecepeenbedacweedanased 4dubs 89.50 
Be Ce A Ie ve cap nccce cacdaaseewndatouusineuvenea 78.01 
5. Seamiey Beeee. vi. os... ice -sdebavseneectesesconee 78.00 

Accuracy Fly: Per cent 
a A ee Se 99 40-600 
a SR, ee ere eae ee 98 568- 
S.C A wn cas0sec os cers cgeenetenauadeents 98 560-600 
4. Stanle MN -s00esecccenadamedtamseoewnwes 98 508-600 
My Re dee SEE scan sinccscecc eqn sesseneeeeacd deed 98 472-600 
ee SOE I icidiceseccccentsapnncdinehesdaddea 98 452-600 
2 REE WEEN ned 2 oisce ce ceccneeenaaeseseee Cane 98 364-600 
Be Be CRE craccceeccccagetmeteMentessegedts 98 212-600 
i ENE OED ccccccc cece cetepsanseueeessesbas 97 424-600 
10, E BEE ccncess. sctusnmeuubess sudan 97 376-600 
peace and Accuracy Fly: 
Se. See le hice c6cc cc cc cccunaeeacdecendaceeed 98 411-600 
STi is DROME secccccccce 98 189-600 
SS eee 98 185-600 
“eS! =e 98 54-600 
5. Dr. W. E. Brooks 98 39-600 
6. Stanley Forbes ......... 97 528-600 
Fy Ma Be CMa evcecces 97 493-600 
8 Austin Sperry ......... 96 594-600 
ie ee eee 96 572-600 
Dry Fly Accuracy: 
Tk) ree ee eer 
2. Dr. W. E. Brooks 98 
3. C. H. Kewell 98 
4. J. F. Burgin 98 f 
SRE PPI s os.0 ccc ccccngabeneasaéunecuess 98 18-150 
Lure Accuracy. % 02z.: Feet. 
GS Ts GOR sc sce ccccccdagneepededdahadiwaveeens 98.10 
Ba Fe Gs honececccss ni capitamtdanouddecsnstsaete 96.60 


Are You An Qutdoors-Man? 













Then how do you manage to stumble along through life wiihout 
FIELD AND STREAM? 

E:lited each month for enthusiastic sportemen, by enthusiastic sports- 
men, Field and Stream brings to you each month the breath of the pine- 
woods the plaxh of the stream, the atmosphere of God’s outdoors ! 

And then the practical articies by the recognized leaders of the craft 
—the “how to”’ articles by men who have actually “been there."” There 
are hundreds of suggestions that will make your future trips more 
successful—the little “dodges” and “stunts” devised by practical men 
of a lifetime’s experience. Field and Stream is the shortcut that will 
bring them to you this year! 


eud fiud out what you missed. 


and beautifully finished arm. 
lutely reliable. 
patterns. 






Do You Love to Hunt, Fish and Camp? 


We want to get acquainted with you! So here is a special in- 
troductory offer. We'll send you a two-piece, five-foot bait rod— 
split bamboo tip, solid wood butt, nickel fittings—and a three 
months’ trial subscription to FIELD AND STREAM, both for . $1.00 


Split bamboo rod, regular price . $1.50 
3-month subseription to F. & S, ts 45 _ 1. 


Send us your name and address, and mention where you saw 

Get posted, too, on our $3,900 Prize Fishing Contest, Perhaps you this adv, together with a One-Dollar William” today, for this 
caught a Prize Winner last year and didn’t know it. Look over the offer is limited to a supply of 150 rods we have been able to 
prizes and conditions, and records of last year’s winners now running secure at a special rate. 


SB EI av vig ccdetincencndceWscoecvavcscequvaosend 96.40 
Be’ Ely Gp Nhe chia dcetiandude toot iaunensthecucdaee’ 95.71 
Be Fe Be ae < abba snecntecccco gi Cageecevenccsoswads 95.50 
©, DOE iwedeccaaeses cuavcodgnss” scccsonses 95.30 
2, Thy. Si NE dle an detain <ovacsecdubeencéedecagues 95.24 
D.. Bee FON coc vcctecccccsbe Wesccenssecnceees 95.04 
Oe ee EL Raa Si nines oh cdecagdaddncedducpeesuaws 94.92 
SG eh Wes Es 6 0. dik nciess cges cSebdcwakddcantes 93-70 

Lure Distance. % oz.: 
Bs FBS aden ttecev wre tictseties coqtsodansouter 124.58 
i ee a EE co wide shite ddéadedownencededn eatecanre 116.54 
J BMamley FOCWeS ccccccccccccscngccccccsccsovecsedsc 111.60 
bes Es a a, I ivicessiaaicws’  ddatiadalovers 108.64 
Be Wile OIE ic.i0cc ccadasstcucvacecdcetgtuecouadeces 107.32 
GG a - ac cnncaddcsvenschsetacanesececdas «+e» 106.90 

SATURDAY CLASS. 

Distance Fly. H. T.: No entries. 

Distance Fly. L. T.: No entries. 

Accuracy Fly: Per cent. 
We is Bn WOR vac s cewcnecavivsccesucds peasswe 99 32-600 
Se Ma navensdvuccev<lin dicgevcstaaeerts 98 596-600 
a ne a th iicqacdocenaegactwesuesceane 98 444-600 
by EOMNOEE ; DON odes: 6dcccupicenucetencdedsenen 98 320-600 
i Be ED Se cane ecncavencasbecketewiandaie 98 128-600 

setae and Accuracy Fly: 
1 F Ri ccvinordccdudescacinenduanesees 99 157-600 
Be Gy ci os ccvcunntcdevesedeucnseabasaes 98 502-600 
MO Aes ed Ras adnivs Gcncachegecedeuueetuaewe 98 194-600 
4. pair DUN cicucaccdundeuadcasdeactaduaduns 98 5-600 
2 I iae osih varnisdeiedcequuieneiweuen 97 420-600 
Oe Oe ee IR ico cckcndcaneenédcnietawsnaaian 96 334-600 

Dry Fly Accuracy: 
Be) Sat ee CIS cn xk ccnpenvagcccacacbemmencuees 98 113-150 
S  SEMIO ONOOE © oc vencrsecvccudectsasccuodaceun 98 57-150 
4 a a8 ohca cenavesnucdataceseneuante 97 134-150 

Lure Accuracy. ¥% oz.: Feet. 
Se Us Ee eich ce cabend qaraeddeedqeneeeumanetel 97.90 
De ie Be hae a6 dit cncncececcasecasecuvensaantun 97-43 
Bg ee I dea ada cice Maceicvacvecéequctenaeatn . 
Ee, Wa: SEA Ni cvedneendasnan¢ardnaenedednnkiaeen 96.60 
© SOO OE | bn ccsndédecntevecevcsdandnesqscesaad 96.52 
a i Oat ksicicas ccs cucccsascouctadenoncenena 96.46 


Lure Distance. % o2z.: 
Longest single cast for the qe, F. J. Cooper, 220 feet. 
. O. RITTER, Clerk. 


$1.95 


FIELD AND STREAM, 450 Fourth Ave., New York City _~< @3 


WESTLEY-RICHARDS 


NEW MODEL 


SINGLE BARREL GUNS 


The 1913 Model Westley-Richards Single Barrel Trap Grade is a perfectly balanced 
It is built for the hardest kind of shooting and is abso- 
The special Westley-Richards boring insures close, even “killing” 


COMPLETE ASSORTMENT IN STOCK 


Top lever, hammerless action double bolted, with or without automatic safety slide, ejector, extra long and 
thick fore-end, with an extra steadying loop, straight hand, half-pistol, or full pistol grip and elevated venti- 
lated rib, Length of barrels, 30 to 34 inches. Price, $175.00 net. 


Double Guns at from $127.75 to $595.00 


The discriminating gunner will appreciate the fine workmanship, elegant appearance and easy handling qualities 
of these world-renowned arms, A critical examination and comparison with other makes is invited. The 
higher grades are fitted with single triggers and hand detachable locks. 20, 16 or 12 gauge. 


NEW YORK SPORTING GOODS CO. 


Sole U.S. Agents for “Mullerite” Powder 
15 and 17 Warren Street, near Broadway, New York 
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GAME LAWS IN BRIEF 


AND 


HANDBOOK FOR SPORTSMEN 


Edited by 


WILLIAM GE@RGE BEECROFT 


Containing Game and Fish Laws of UNITED STATES and CANADA 
arranged so comprehensively as to enable even the novice to know at a glance 
just where he is at. 

Indispensable information for sportsmen, such as care of shooting dogs, back- 
woods surgery» camp equipment, camp cookery, notes for fishermen, hints for 
sportsmen, and innumerable other things concerning rod and gun, together with 
the best places for shooting and fishing with guides in each section. Complete 
chapter on how to learn trap shooting, by Edward Banks. As the first edition 
will be only 10,000 copies, order now, direct or from your sporting goods dealer 


or bookman. 


PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


Bound in waterproof, durable cover-——— 


x 


‘A Book For Every Sportsman’s Library 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


22 Thames Street, New York City 





